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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from the burned and starving vilayets 
of Macedonia becomes more appalling every day. The 
Macedonian Relief Committee received a telegram on 
Monday from Mr. Brailsford, giving a terrible picture 
of the state of things in the neighbourhood of Kastoria. 
**Without English aid,” Mr. Brailsford concludes, 
‘‘the dead will number their thousands before the 
winter is past.” The appeals of the Relief 
Committee have been reinforced by appeals from 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
has forwarded to the Foreign Office a despatch 
received from Mr. Graves, the Consul-General at 
Salonika, describing the result of the investigations 
made by Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Harris. Mr. 
Graves’s report is the first consular report that has been 
made public since April. It seems to us to be the plain 
duty of the Government to publish the others. It isto 
be hoped that Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s appeal will dis- 
perse the cold-hearted incredulity with which certain 
Conservative papers still maintain and fortify their parti- 
sanship of the Turkish Empire. The Zzmes printed a 
letter from its special correspondent on Wednesday in 
which the responsibility for this destitution was traced 
home directly to the Turkish troops and the Bashi- 
Bazouks : 

“An hour's march trom the town of Kastoria there are 
four Bulgarian villages, all within a mileof one another; the 
most important, Aposkopé, must have contained at least 
7900 houses. All four have been completely destroyed, 
together with twenty small isolated cottages scattered on the 
hillside. A little further away stands a Moslem village which 
has been left unharmed. Again, the villages of Bambok, Olesta, 
Sarkovitch, and Bobista, at an hour’s distance, are also 
entirely wrecked, but on either side two minarets have 
saved the little hamlets they look down upon. Of the 150 
odd villages destroyed in the Monastir vilayet I have per- 
sonally seen fiftyin absolute ruins. All these are Bulgarian, 
and if a consensus of opinion, formed by the most reliable 
authorities, counts for anything, not 10 percent. of the grand 
total burnt are Mahomedan.” 


Ir seems rather inhuman, in any case, to wait on 
the threshold of all this suffering and want in order to 
assess the blame between one party and the other ; but 
the letter of the Zimes correspondent will serve to 
readjust in this respect Mr. Balfour's balance of 
criminality. Meanwhile British liberality is strangely 
slow and reluctant. An anonymous contributor has 
offered 4,1,000 to the Relief Fund if the total reaches 
£20,000 by January 1. It will be a scandal if this 
condition is not realised, The diplomatic situation 
remains supremely unsatisfactory. If the Government 
would spend a little of the energy they are squandering 
in Thibet, Somaliland, and the Aden Hinterland on 
redeeming our national obligations to Macedonia some 
improvement might be hoped for. As it is, they seem 
to be content to accept the stagnant situation created 
by the craft of Turkey and the selfishness of her 
neighbours. eerie 

Two important witnesses appeared before the Rand 
Labour Commission in defence of the wisdom and prac- 
ticability of employing British labour in the mines. 
One was Mr. Cresswell, a mining engineer, the other 
Mr. Wybergh, the Commissioner of Mines. Mr. Cress- 
well has been dismissed from his employment. Mr. 
Wypbergh has resigned his official position. The second 


fact, the news ot which was published in the S/andard 
of Tuesday, is a political event of the first importance. 
Mr. Wybergh was the chairman of the Johannes- 
burg branch of the South African League. His 
signature stood first on the petition to the Queen from 
the Uitlanders in the Transvaal in the spring of 1899. 
Mr. Wybergh believed that the policy of the South 
African League, if it were once adopted as the policy 
of the British Government, would transfer the control 
of the Transvaal into the hands of the British demo- 
cracy there. He has learnt to his bitter cost how little 
any democratic aspiration can derive from an alliance 
with the cosmopolitan wealth and designs of the 
mine-owners. ee 

Mr. Wysercu's reason for resigning is stated 
very simply in his letter. He does not impugn 
the good faith of the Government, but he states 
that ‘it has lost touch with the people because 
the country is governed in a manner conducing more 
tothe interest of the financial houses than to the per- 
manent good of the colony.” In other words, Mr. 
Wybergh has discovered that the financiers who have 
explained that the last thing they want in the world is 
a large British population on the Rand are the real 
masters of the present régime. It is interesting, in 
connection with Mr. Wybergh’s resignation, to read 
a letter from the Pretoria correspondent of the 
Standard published last week, which enlarged on 
the discontent in that colony, and argued that 
some form of representative government could not 
long be denied to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. It is no longer possible for anyone to 
close his eyes to the confusion, the failure, and the dis- 
content that characterise the Milner régime. 

On the question of Chinese labour, which is a con- 
crete issue in this general conflict of forces, four 
pieces of news have reached us during the last week. 
The first is the publication of the minority report of the 
Labour Commission, which traverses the main findings 
of the majority and declares that there is sufficient 
labour in Southern and Central Africa for the 
present requirements, and that the shortage in 
the Transvaal is largely due to temporary and 
preventible causes, The second is a statement by 
the Morning Post that the Chinese Government has 
decided not to permit recruiting for labourers to work 
in the South African mines in any part of the Chinese 
Empire. This relusal, it is stated, is based on the 
anti-immigration legislation in the Dominion of Canada 
which was directed specifically against the Chinese. 
The third piece of news is the report sent home by the 
Johannesburg correspondent of the Zimes, and pub- 
lished in that paper on Wednesday, of Sir Arthur 
Lawley’s speech at the Caledonian banquet. 


Tue speech confirms all the ominous anticipations of 
observers who have predicted that the Government will 
be a pliant tool in the hands of the mine-owners. We 
quote Sir Arthur Lawley’s words: ‘‘ The question of 
imported labour was one upon which every member of 
the Council would exercise individual judgment and 
give an independent vote. Upon thie vote of the 
Council the attitude of the Government of the 
Transvaal and the attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
ment would entirely depend. Two points might 
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be taken for granted; legislation for the importa- 
tion of labour would only be introduced if the 
Council were satisfied that it was essential to the 
interests of the country, and therefore in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. Secondly, no legisla- 
tion would be passed which did not insure the certain 
repatriation of indentured labour.” In other words, 
the Government will consider it a sufficient sanction 
for the importation of Chinese labour if the Council 
which they have nominated, which is in no sense repre- 
sentative, declares in favour of a policy which the mine- 
owners want and the rest of the inhabitants detest. 
The Johannesburg Star has been leading a crusade 
against the policy; but its editor, Mr. Moneypenny, 
has resigned. This, the fourth item of news, is most 
important, It is significant that three of the most 
prominent advocates of the Boer War, Mr. Wybergh, 
Mr. Moneypenny, and Mr. Pakeman, have now fallen 
out with the Milner administration. 





Tue Government have thrown no further light 
upon the expedition to Tibet during the last week. 
There have, however, been two important letters in the 
Times. The first was published on Monday by Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield. Mr. Freshfield’s interest in Tibet 
is mainly geographical. He shows the difficulties that 
confront the expedition, and congratulates us on the 
fact, whatever the political results of the enterprise, that 
‘‘ our officers will, before they reach Khamjabong, have 
secured some valuable additions to knowledge.” Mr. 
Freshfield begins his letter with a defence of the policy 
of the expedition. He says that the expedition has 
risen out of the treaty made in 1890 determining our 
frontier, and obliging the people of Tibet to open trade 
marts and give facilities for commerce between India 
and theircountry. He argues that this treaty has been 
consistently evaded because the oligarchy that rules 
Lhassa has the Chinese trade in its own hands, and is 
therefore hostile to the entrance of all Indian goods. 
The India Government, its patience exhausted, called 
upon the Tibetans to send envoys to meet British 
officers in order to discuss the execution of the treaty 
of 1890. The Tibetans agreed, but failed to send 
envoys, and the India Government, resenting this 
‘* unpremediated insult,” has ordered the British forces 
to enter Tibet and “ advance in search of the missing 
envoys probably as far as Gyantse, a large town 
between the capital and Shigatse.” 

Tuis letter was printed on Monday. On Wednes- 
day there appeared a letter from Sir Henry Cotton, 
giving some pertinent historical information. Sir Henry 
Cotton states that the position of Tibet in regard to 
China is not altogether unlike ourself-governing colonies 
in respect to Great Britain. Negotiations regarding the 
trade of Tibet are conducted with China and not with 
the Lamas. This was done by Lord Lansdowne in 18g0, 
and the treaty the execution of which is now in dispute 
was settled by the representatives of China and the 
India Government. Sir Henry Cotton asks very 
properly whether Lord Curzon has followed the proce- 
dure of his predecessor. He also adds a curious little 
piece of information. He says that during the negotia- 
tions which went on in 1892 one of the Tibetan 
Commissioners, who was assisting Mr. Hart, China’s 
representative, was grossly insulted. ‘ He was pulled 
from his dandi, a kind of sedan chair carried by 
coolies, and dragged by his heels along the road to 
the police station. Englishmen were the authors of 
this outrage, and it was with difficulty that an apology 
was extracted from them.” Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
thinks this fact quite irrelevant, but that depends on 
the memories of the Tibetans. Sir Henry Cotton has 
followed up his letter by an interesting conversation on 
Tibet, reported in an interview in the Daily News of 
Thursday. Sir Henry Cotton argues that Tibet is 
sparsely populated, that there are no openings for 


trade, that the only thing that the ‘Tibetans could 
import would be a coarse kind of tea which India does 
not manufacture and China does, that the season is 
most unpropitious for an expedition, and that the real 
object is to annex the Chumbi Valley. The public has 
a right to know what is the object and justification of 
this expedition, what are the circumstances under which 
it is being undertaken, and whether it has been devised 
with as little foresight as the other expeditions for 
which this Government is responsible. 





In a letter to the Zimes of Monday Lord Grey 
records the successful working of the Public House 
Trusts, and incidentally draws attention to the enor- 
mous waste of national revenue (or the neglect of its 
obvious sources) caused by our present system. He 
describes the Trust movement, which seeks to hold all 
new licences, as a ring fence round existing public- 
houses. “If the building of this ring fence had been 
commenced fifty or even thirty years ago,” he con- 
tinues, ‘ thousands of licences which have been given 
to private individuals would now have been under 
public control, and millions of pounds, representing the 
capital value of these licences, would have been held 
for the public benefit. ‘‘As a result of the work of 
the central organisation 114 houses are already 
under Trust management, and one hundred more 
will be so managed on the termination of current 
leases. To prove that the Trust system has not in- 
creased drinking by making public-houses respectable, 
Lord Grey quotes from a report by Colonel Crauford, 
who has recently inspected the Trust houses. Of the 
Trentham Hotel he says: ‘* The non-alcoholic trade 
was at first only a few pence a day; now it often 
reaches £3 a day, exclusive of parties catered for.” Of 
the Wharfedale Hotel, near Leeds, he reports, “ Work- 
ing men drop in constantly for a pint of tea or coffee 
instead of beer.”” That these are not isolated instances 
is shown by a report of the Ulster Trust, which states 
that ‘‘during a week in April, when an analysis was 
taken, 43 per cent. of the customers ordered non- 
alcoholics.” Lord Grey ends his letter with a protest 
against the growing practice of bartering old and 
valueless licences for new and lucrative ones. It would 
be much simpler and fairer if new licences were only 
granted in return for an adequate rental or duty. 

AN important controversy has arisen over a project 
which has sprung from Mr. Stead’s fertile brain. Mr. 
Stead proposes to start a newspaper in January, and 
one of the chief features of his arrangement is 
to be that the paper shall be distributed by a 
thousand bright and attractive girls, who are 
to deliver the newspaper and act as messengers for 
the subscribers. This plan was criticised in a vigorous 
article in the Daily Chronicle of Monday by Miss 
Clementina Black, who pointed out the abuses to which 
such a plan was liable and the mischief inseparable from 
it. Mr. Stead replied the next day to Miss Black’s cri- 
ticisms, but, in our opinion, he did not dispose of them. 
Mr. Stead talks of supervision; but what kind of 
supervision can protect a thousand young girls from 
the moral risks they run in visiting the house of any- 
one who puts up a signal in a window? Further, this 
plan is open to all the objections that apply to street 
trading as an occupation for children. If the London 
County Council adopts the Employment of Children 
Act, a question arises as to the legality of Mr. Stead's 
project. We learn from the Daily News that the School 
Management Committee of the London School Board 
has directed the teachers to take no partin distributing 
Mr. Stead circular inviting applicants, and that the 
Committee on wage-earning children have condemned 
the scheme. We do not wonder. Bright girls of four- 
teen should begin training for skilled trades. Mr. 
Stead’s scheme would shut them in a blind alley, where 
they would cultivate the habits of a restless, roving 
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career, which would unfit them for skilled employment 
later. We hope Mr. Stead will be able to dispense 
with these arrangements when he starts his newspaper. 


WE deal elsewhere with the two chief speeches ot 
the week. The most satisfactory thing in Mr. Balfour's 
speech was his reversion to the theory that the navy 
was our best line of defence. The most satisfactory 
thing in Sir Henry Campbel!-Bannerman’s admirable 
speech in Wales was his declaration that the Liberal 
Party would not be content with a negative opposition to 
Protection, but would throw all its energies into the 
work of drastic reform. Lord Rosebery has not 
allowed the fiscal question to engréss his energies. 
Last week he made an excellent little speech in unveiling 
a memorial tablet to Macaulay at Holly Lodge, Campden 
Hill, and on Saturday he presided at the annual meeting 
of the Scottish History Society. The society has done 
most valuable work in recovering and preserving re- 
cords of Scottish manners, not charters and anti- 
quarian documents, which come under the protection 
of specialist societies, but rather what Lord Rosebery 
called family papers, histories, and diaries of every-day 
life. Lord Rosebery has good reason to speak well of 
the work done by this society, which was started at his 
suggestion and owes an infinite debt to his exertions. 
Lord Rosebery mentioned that the society is shortly 
to publish a collection of letters written by one Cock- 
burn, of Ormiston, to his gardener, which give a 
valuable insight into the domestic life of Scotland in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 


Tue Zimes Competition has been won by an Army 
tutor. This is not at all surprising, for many of the 
questions set might have been parodies of those to be 
found in the worst kind of examination paper. It is 
difficult to set a paper that will test the knowledge and 
understanding of those who have to answer it. It is 
not difficult to fill one with traps and catches that need 
a special kind of trained cunning to avoid them. It is 
now a main part of the business of tutors andcoachestobe 
aware of such catches and to put their pupils on their guard 
against them. The Zvmes, in its amusing remarks on 
the competition, states, in that fine old grandiloquent 
manner which seems hardly congruous to an advertise- 
ment, that ‘‘ the object aimed at was to stimulate a 
general taste for useful reading and to gauge the com- 
petitors’ capacity for acquiring, from reading, general 
information which they had not before possessed.” 
One can only say that the means employed 
were oddly mistaken, for the information  re- 
quired was, most of it, as particular and useless as it 
well could be. No one is likely to be much enlightened 
by discovering through painfully indirect processes 
that a monument has been erected to Izaak Walton in 
Stafford, or that he advised anglers to use a particular 
kind of worm only to be found in Nottinghamshire. 
But one must not cavil, for everyone knows that the 
diffusion of general information, in a particular form, 
is now the main object of the Zimes’ existence. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, speaking last Sunday at 
the O.P. Club on the British drama, gave some 
interesting figures. 4,000,000, he said, were annually 
spent upon the drama in London. Theaverage cost of 
producing a new play in the West End was £1,400. 
The cost of running it was £800 a week, and it was a 
failure unless it ran for a hundred nights. Under 
such conditions it is small wonder that the drama 
does not thrive among us. Managers cannot afford 
daring experiments. They know that certain 
stage tricks will produce a more or less certain effect 
on their audiences, and they are shy of authors who 
do not practise them, Hence the writing of plays has 
come to be thought a kind of mystery of which only a 
few men are supposed to have the secret. And that 





secret has nothing to do with either life or art. But as 
Mr. Jeromesays,thereis no mystery about agood play,and 
no special stage training is needed to write one. What 
is needed is a dramatic instinct, and a dramatic instinct 
can find no scope among the unrealities supposed to be 
essential to popular success. With the ‘‘ serious 
drama” what it is, the public are naturally ceasing to 
care about it. Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Jerome says, 
twenty theatres were playing ‘‘ serious drama” against 
five who gave what he calls after-dinner entertain- 
ments. Now ‘serious drama” is played in only seven 
theatres. The appetite for good plays has failed with 
the supply. It will not revive until some manager can 
find some good plays and venture to produce them 
without elaborate vulgarities of mounting. 


TuereE have been riots at Athens over a performance 
of Aischylus in the vernacular, and one person has 
been killed and eight wounded. It reminds us of the 
bloody conflicts in Ancient Alexandria over minute 
points of doctrine. A London mob would not be pro- 
voked to bloodshed by literary or theological questions, 
and one hardly knows whether to feel contempt or 
admiration for a people that can take them so seriously. 
But the outbreak is not quite so inexplicable as it seems. 
The modern Greeks are peculiarly situated. They have 
a more illustrious past than any nation in the world, 
and they owe to it the fact that they are not still 
subject to the periodical butcheries of the Turk. They 
look back upon it with a kind of passion, and hope by 
reviving it to become great again. They are reminded 
of it at every turn, not only by the ruins of temples they 
cannot restore, but by the remains of alanguage which 
they believe they can. A conscious literary effort is 
being made both in books and newspapers to write in 
the style of Xenophon. The vernacular must still 
be spoken for convenience, but it is despised 
as tainted with Turkish and Venetian words, 
the traces of a past slavery, and the patriotic Greek is 
infuriated by any attempt to enlarge its uses. Two 
years ago, for instance, the office of a newspaper that 
attempted to publish a vernacular version of the New 
Testament was wrecked. There are a hundred senti- 
mental reasons why we should sympathise with this 
form of nationalism if it were more orderly. The 
Greek tongue has such vitality that, in spite of centuries 
without a literature or a nation to use it, it is still 
nearer to the language of Plato than Monkish Latin 
was to Livy’s. So there is nothing impracticable in the 
attempt to revive its ancient purity, though it is not 
likely to be furthered by bloodshed. 


To those who have tried to advance the claims of 
sculpture in this country during the past few years the 
news that a Sculptors’ Association is in course of 
formation will be extremely gratifying. A prelimioary 
meeting has already been held, and a second will take 
place shortly. One of the objects of the new society 
is to formulate definite conditions for the execution of 
commissions, and more especially to uphold the present 
law of copyright in this branch of art. Hitherto that 
copyright has been vested in the artist for a period of 
thirty years ; but recently there has been a proposal by a 
House of Lords Committee, appointed to inquire into the 
matter, to the effect that the copyright of any work shall 
be transferred from artist to owner. Involving,as the 
latter scheme does, the right of a sculptor to duplicate 
his own work, its adoption would be a gross injustice, 
and it will be the business of the association to oppose 
it tooth and nail. There cannot be two opinions as to 
the desirability of such a body as this promises to be. 
Native sculpture, after long suffering from public 
neglect, has lately displayed a distinct revival, and the 
opportunity is ripe for the establishment of a central 
authority as a first step towards the organisation 
which the art has always lacked. 
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M. Ropin has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Whistler as President of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. When one 
comes to think of it, no other selection was 
possible. It was essential that the new president should 
have a cosmopolitan reputation as extensive as was 
that of the old; it was highly desirable, in the interests 
of impartiality, that he should be of a different 
nationality, and that he should work in another field of 
that wide art-domain which the ‘“ International” 
covers. M. Rodin possesses all these qualifications, 
and more. His reputation as an artist needs no words 
of ours, and the strong spirit that is cloaked by his gentle 
and kindly demeanour will make him an almost ideal 
leader of the band which has called him to its head. 


Last Saturday Mr. Wood conducted an excellent 
performance of Borodine’s Symphony in B minor. Boro- 
dine’s music deserves to be heard more often. He took 
to composition rather late in life, and the symphony 
betrays some of the amateur’s lack of concentration 
and persistency. The first movement promises more 
than it performs and endsrather abruptly. But he was 
certainly one of the greatest of the Russian composers. 
He does not merely seem to be original because 
he uses fresh material. He is national enough, 
but also individual. In some Russian music indi- 
viduality is lost in local colour and a childish delight in 
complicated uproar. A peasant tune, charming enough 
in itself, is subjected to a brainless iteration of glittering 
accompaniments ; and that is all. Borodine is not so 
easily contented. Like every Russian, he enjoys 
strange quips and chatterings, explosions alter- 
nating with an easy rich flow of sound. He has 
also the Oriental delight in fantastic coiling 
patterns, but his movements are not mere pieces of 
patchwork; they progress and develop rationally. 
They press forward with the energy of a wholesome zest 
in life. He is not tragic, like Tschaikowsky ; but he has 
a broad primitive vigour, with nothing feverish or 
overstrained about it, no hysterical tears or brainless 
laughter. He must have enjoyed writing his music, 
and one enjoys hearing it, not pertaps with the 
deepest enjoyment music can give, but with a fresh and 
wholesome pleasure. 5, 

At the same concert M. Jean Gerardy, now 
not an infant prodigy but an accomplished artist, 
played a Concerto of Saint-Saéns that was dull 
and pretty by turns. Miss Muriel Foster, who has 
a beautiful voice and uses it with dramatic intelligence, 
sang a ‘‘Hymn” of Richard Strauss that was pleasant 
enough to hear but had nothing revolutionary or 
original about it even in the scoring. The strings 
played Bach’s magnificent Brandenburg Concerto 
in G very finely. A suite of Bizet’s, which brought the 
concert to an end, sounded oddly theatrical and empty 
after it; but the contrast was not a fair one. On 
Wednesday a benefit concert was given at the Queen’s 
Hall to Mr. Newman, and it isto be hoped that it was 
very profitable ; for no concert-giver has ever done so 
much as Mr. Newman for London music, and it is dis- 
graceful to our taste that his enthusiasm and enterprise 
should not have been better rewarded. 


THE new Giolitti Cabinet, writes our Italian corre- 
spondent, receives much more favour in Parliament 
than was expected after the scandals which led to the 
suicide of the Minister of Finance, Signor Rosano. 
This is much more remarkable considering that the 
intransigent faction of the Socialists, directed by 
Deputy Ferri, has succeeded in drawing to the Oppo- 
sition the so-called reformist section led by Signor 
Turati, so that the whele Socialist group has gone 
over to the Opposition, together with the Republicans 
and that faction of the Radicals which is led by 


Deputy Sacchi, which, however, only numbers six or 
seven Deputies. To these must be added the Conser- 
vatives and the Centre, conducted by Baron Sonnino, 
whose ranks, however, have been somewhat thinned, as 
several of his former adherents do not like to find them- 
selves side by side with the Socialists. For the Cabinet 
stands the whole Liberal Party, together with the 
Radical group which recognises Signor Marcora as 
leader, which includes twenty-four Deputies. When 
these different forces coafront each other in a political 
division which Signor Giolitti wishes to challenge at 
once on the Liberal programme which he has announced, 
it is expected (in the normal course of things) that the 
Government will have a majority of fifty votes, 
if not more. This will be sufficient to allow the 
Cabinet to set earnestly to work at the various 
important problems which need an urgent solution, 
such as the diminution of the interest on State 
bonds, which will represent a saving of nearly 
£2,020,000 a year for the country, the conclusion of 
new advantageous commercial treaties with Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland; the abolition of forced 
domicile—a remnant of former tyranny—and State 
control of railways if the present companies do not 
make more serviceable terms before the actual con- 
ventions expire in 1905. The Cabinet will appeal to 
the people at a general election for approval of this 
policy and its application in all its details. The present 
Chamber was born in the most abnormal period of 
Italian Parliamentary life, that is, at the reactionary 
time of the Pelloux Cabinet, when those in power 
seemed to blindly wish to push the country into civil 
war. On Friday morning came the news that Signor 
Giolitti had secured a majority of 167 on a motion of 
confidence on the meeting of the Chamber, 


Ix no small degree the enormous development 
of the electrical engineering industry in Germany for 
the year 1894 onwards was due to the lead obtained 
by the successful experimentin street traction. Tardily 
the British engineers are overtaking their rivals after 
the bulk of the orders from our municipal corporations 
have been executed by German firms. Will the next 
great ‘‘boom” find our British electrical engineers 
equally unprepared ? From the remarkable experiments 
which are now being carried out with regard to rapid 
electrical railway transit on the line between Marien- 
felde and Zossen, it would certainly appear as though 
our German rivals were determined to take the lead 
once more. From a recent investigation it was shown 
that all the German towns above 16,000 population had 
provided themselves with electric tramways, so that 
the next great development of the industry must pro- 
ceed from the electrification of the railways. What the 
long series of experimentson the Marienfelde-Zossen line 
shows is that a speed of 130 miles an hour can be 
attained without difficulty ; and, according to a report 
in the Verkehrssettung, the occupants of a sleeping- 
coach at the rear of the train only perceived a rocking 
sensation when a speed of little below 120 miles had been 
attained, Even inthe absence of specially built carriages 
a great advance on present speed is possible. We 
confess we regard these experiments with envy. In 
England we look in vain for any attempt to solve upon 
similar lines problems which are unquestionably des- 
tined to exercise a far-reaching effect upon industry. 
The pioneering work in electrical engineering as 
applied to railways is being left to more energetic 
rivals, with the result that all the credit and most of 
the profit will be reaped in Germany. 


WE shall publish next week a literary supplement 
dealing with Christmas books. It will contain special 
articles on children’s books by Mr. E. V, Lucas and 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, with illustrations by Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton, 
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A MOMENTOUS ELECTION. 


NDER any circumstances the bye-elections that 
are now in progress would possess an excep- 
tional importance. In two of them, where the forces 
are already drawn up and the battle has begun, London 
has a particular interest. The Liberal champions are 
Mr. Cleland, a capable administrator, who has devoted 
himself to the interests of Lewisham with a rare 
tenacity, and Mr. Masterman, a brilliant and eloquent 
writer, who would bring conspicuous and unusual 
abilities as well as a solid knowledge to the House 
of Commons. The electors are discussing the 
report on the war, education, and the fiscal question. 
Their votes will have a real bearing on the fate of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, and no population will be more 
deeply affected by that policy than the people of London. 
No elector in Dulwich or Lewisham who has any 
imagination at all can picture without horror the 
calamity dear food would be to a community for whom 
a fortnight’s hard frost means convulsions, wide dis- 
placements, and all the hidden misery that is forgotten in 
the daily miserable pageant of idle poverty in the 
streets. The energies of every public-spirited citizen 
are absorbed in the effort to overtake the thousand 
problems that threaten to overwhelm London. The 
struggle is a hard one under the best conditions. The 
apathy that thrives wherever the civic spirit is weak, 
the ignorance of unwise advisers, the paralytic indiffer- 
ence that settles over men and women into whose lives 
a miserable contentment with the worst has hardened 
into an inflexible habit, above all things the power ot 
the great monupolies and interests—these forces seem 
sometimes invincible. And across this sombre picture 
falls to-day the shadow of famine. Those voters who 
have consistently thwarted the reforming work of the 
London County Council by returning the champions of 
monopoly to the House of Commons are now asked to 
inflict this final and crushing blow on the capital. 
Under any circumstances, then, these would be 
most serious and significant elections. But there is 
a reason that gives the Dulwich contest a most particular 
importance. The Conservative Party organisation have 
adopted as their candidate a man of sinister fame, 
Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. No one can object more 
strongly than we do to anything like a censorship of 
the private morals of public men. No one can hold 
more strongly than we do that it is to opinions, and 
Opinions as they are maintained and may reasonably be 
expected to be maintained in political emergencies, that 
a voter should look. But Dr. Harris’s past is part 
of the political history of the country; his achieve- 
ments do not come within the category of some 
private irregularity ; his opinions and his character are 
inseparable. He has been found guilty of two public 
crimes—in the first place, he was one of the men who 
planned the Raid; in the second place, it was he and 
no other that affixed a false date to the notorious letter 
from Johannesburg and sent it for publication to the 
Times. Kither of those events alone ought to have 
shut the door to public life on Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
if the word honour has any meaning in public life, and if 
there is enough integrity and self-respect in the com- 
murity to demand a ‘‘public faith cleared from 
the shameful brand of public fraud.” Three years 
ago, amid the general demoralisation of public stan- 
dards which resulted from the war, one of Mr. Rhodes’s 





accomplices was accepted by a Liberal Association as a 
candidate for Parliament. The Liberal Party was 
weak, scattered, diffident, swept by a storm of misfor- 
tunes and punishments. But happily there were still 
Liberals left who had enongh sense of the dignity of 
their country and their party to protest against the 
infamy with which they were threatened. 
was opposed and he was excluded from Parliament. 
At the same election Dr. Rutherfoord Harris appeared 
as a Unionist candidate. 


Mr. Maguire 


His case was worse than that 
of Mr. Maguire. He was not merely Mr. Rhodes’s 
accomplice ; he had been found 
cating a date, in order to give a false significance 
to an undated letter that was in his possession and 
to dec.ive his countrymen on the gravest public 
issue of the day. ‘‘ Immediately upon Raid 
becoming known,” so the South African Com- 
mittee reported, ‘‘this letter, by the orders of Mr. 
Rhodes, was cabled by Dr. Harris to Miss Shaw, for 
insertion in the 7ymes, with a date filled in, which made 
it appear that it had been sent as an urgent appeal 
from Johannesburg just before the Raid. 
in which this letler dealt 
strongest condemnation.” The Party was 
strong, exuberant, victorious, armed with all the 
passions of the hour, munificently endowed. It is a 
melancholy reflection that there was not a Unionist 
paper which valued the name of its country or of its 
party highly enough to protest against Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris’s adoption. Men who had pursued Mr, 
Parnell with all the implacable fury of a number of scolds 
were content to welcome as an associate this convicted 
conspirator. For the moment an election petition 
averted this disgrace. If those Unionists who were 
pretty prompt the other day to scatter imputations over 
innocent men when a discreditable transaction between 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Schnadhorst came to light had 
done their duty in 1900, Dr. Harris’s career would have 
been closed just as surely as Mr. Maguire's career is 
closed—unless he joins Mr. Chamberlain. 

Possibly Dr. Harris was spared fora public use, 
Perhaps he survived to be a concrete illustration of a 
system. He wasnurtured in the atmosphere of trusts and 
corporations, in a world where the flag was a commercial 
asset, inthe system which makes all politicsthe servant ot 
sordid ambition, under the giant shadow of the man 
whose one preoccupation was the destruction of freedom 
and the unlimited rule of financial grandeur. His political 
loyalties were mutable ; his financial loyalties constant 
and eternal. To-day he supports Mr. Chamberlain's 
preferential tariffs for the Empire. Eight years ago he 
argued for a very different friendship when he voted in 
the Cape Assembly against giving Australian wheat a 
preference. ‘‘ He thought that in this question they 
should show the Free State that they were prepared to 
take their grain rather than that which came from 
Australia. Surely ¢¢ was be/ler to work shoulder to 
shoulder with the Orange Free State than to hold out 
both hands to Australia. This colony (Cape Colony) 
took the Free State grain, which took our wine, 
but Australia took nothing from us.” Dr. Harris 
has come from that empire of impatient and unscru- 
pulous finance to show Englishmen what a type of 
politician they may hope to develop when the secret 
subscribers to Mr. Chamberlain's fund have succeeded 
in bestowing on trusts in this country the supremacy 
Dr. Harris and his friends acauired in South Africa. 
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“HOW THE STATE CAN HELP COMMERCE. 


Tnis is an introduction to a series of articles the 
purpose of which is to investigate certain suggestions 
recently made by Sir John Brunner. 


E have never thought that a merely negative 
policy of resistance to Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals would be a sufficient and satisfactory, even if it 
were a possible course for the leaders of the Liberal 
Party to adopt at this crisis in their fate. In the first 
place the Liberal Party is a party of progress, not a 
party of inaction or of passive resistance to reaction. 
Its most enthusiastic supporters would lose a good 
deal of their enthusiasm if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Asquith, and the rest were to confine their energies to 
the useful but uninspiring task of acting as drags on 
the wheels of a retrogressive train. We want to see 
them in a locomotive of their own, steaming 
ahead to fulfil a real mission, to carry out great 
enterprises and beneficent reforms. This is a busy and 
amoving age. We have had eight lean years in which 
the Legislature has done scarcely anything to improve 
and much to reduce the prosperity and happiness 
of our population. The resources of the nation have 
been depleted by war and wasteful expenditure upon 
armaments. For whatever good has been effected we 
have to thank our enterprising local authoriti s, co-ope- 
rative societies, captains of industry, and such energetic 
departments as that over which Mr. Horace Plunkett 
presides in Dublin. Absolutely nothing has been 
done by Parliament to solve the land problem in the 
towns and country districts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Our agricultural labourer is still a landless 
serf. The ratepayer in town and country is still the 
rentpayer. The land monopoly, with its huge estates, 
still weighs heavily upon industry and agriculture. The 
land systems of France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
the United States, and our own colonies are all monu- 
ments of wisdomin comparison with our own. 

While every progressive country in Europe and 
America has been developing its waterways by canals 
and canalisation we have allowed our own, in many 
respects, to deteriorate. The history of British canals 
during the last fifty years is a most melancholy episode 
in the career of a great commercial community. In 
many parts of the country canals have been bought up 
by railway companies in order that oppressive rates 
may be substituted for cheap freights, and cheap means 
of communication artificially created by engineering 
skill have thus been thrown into disuse, artificially 
destroyed by pernicious combinations. Our farmers 
and manufacturers have been abandoned to chartered 
monsters whose depredations an efficient Minister of 
Commerce should have been able and willing to control. 

The results of this monopolistic policy have been 
felt in other ways. The South-Eastern and Chatham 
combine has made bad worse, and there is a bitter 
eutcry from the whole of the unfortunate population 
which has been handed over to its mercies. Yet such 
has been the triumph of incompetence and inefficiency 
(a triumph authorised by Government) that this corpo- 
ration contrives to fleece and hamper the public without 
profit to its shareholders. If we cannot have real free 


trade in land and real competition in railways at least 
give us a Government which can curb and restrict the 
evils of monopoly. If we prefer the English system 
generally to the German it is not because we prefer 
private to public monopoly, but because we still enjoy 
many of the fruits of competition. It is not too much 
to say that, as a rule, the most profitable as well as the 
simplest, cheapest, and most efficient lines are those 
whose progressive directorates have been stimulated 
by competition. Is it not high time, then, that a 
Reform Ministry should have a canal policy and a 
railway policy ? But this is not all. 

New forms of traction and conveyance, new kinds 
of energy, new modes of transmitting and distributing 
power are in process of discovery or development. There 
is scarcely a civilised country in the world that has 
made so little use of electricity. The electrical legisla- 
tion of Great Britain is alaughing-stock to experts, and 
our backwardness in these respects amazes the foreign 
visitor who perceives the immense wealth of our island. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s narrow imagination produced an 
Act which choked the enterprise of the individual 
without promoting that of, municipal and_ local 
authorities. We want a wiser legislator who will 
popularise the new force in all its applications—in the 
transmission of light, of sound, of men, and of goods, 
not by falling into the arms of speculative monopolists, 
but by giving fair scope to individuals and representa- 
tive bodies ; and if the Post Office interposes its huge 
incapable hand, let it be told to stick to its business 
and try to send letters about London and other great 
centres at less than four times their natural cost. 


We will have nothing to do with that iniquitous 
system of bounties, visible or invisible, to particular 
industries, interests, properties, and occupations, by 
which foreign Governments, and even in a timid way 
our own Tory Administrations, seek to corrupt classes, 
to bolster up misrule, and to induce their subjects to 
acquiesce in the burdens of militarism. But we are 
convinced that a Liberal Government which reduced its 
expenditure on the Army and Navy by twenty millions 
could usefully lay out half that sum in develop- 
ing internal communications, in assisting trade 
and agriculture by the erection of laboratories 
and technical colleges, in employing experts to 
conduct experiments—in the cultivation, for example, 
of cotton, or the disposal of sewage, or the economy of 
fuel—which might show the way to capital and enter- 
prise, we say we are convinced that such a Govern- 
ment, wisely saving and wisely spending, could greatly 
promote the intelligence of public administration and 
the happiness of the people. 

Ricardo once observed that to keep a Government 
peaceful you must keep it poor. Perhaps it is equally 
true to say that to keep a people peaceful you must 
keep it interested in projects for the advancement of 
its welfare. Industrial progress should be made 
spectacular. Why should not ten millions be spared 
from the War Office to the Local Government Board to 
be expended in making roads, widening them, improv- 
ing them, and shortening them in differing parts of the 
United Kingdom? Why should not five millions be 
transferred from the Admiralty to the Board of Agri- 
culture and employed in afforesting mountainous dis- 
tricts and waste lands which at present grow nothing, 
but are well suited for certain kinds of trees, in draining 
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morasses and in extending scientific principles of farming ? 
The truth, of course, is that such a forward policy as 
we have outlined would entail and further a policy of 
military and naval retrenchment. If war and prepara- 
tion for war fill the mind and empty the pocket of the 
nation, art, science, and industry must eventually 
languish. At this very moment the German Govern- 
ment is proposing to re-establish tolls upon its free 
waterways—so pushed is it to find the means of 
supplying the exorbitant demands of its army. But 
Germany’s part in this game of beggar-my-neighbour 
during the last eight years has been diminutive com- 
pared with our own. We calculated last March that 
had the Conservative Government of 1895-1902 been 
content to keep their expenditure where Sir William 
Harcourt left it, there would have been in the Ex- 
chequer a total accumulated surplus (excluding inte- 
rest) of 159 millions, while another sum, almost equal in 
amount, would wo¢ have been added to the National 
Debt! These sums can never be recalled. They 
have been spent almost entirely in avoidable 
bloodshed and unnecessary armaments. When Par- 
liament meets in February it will be possible 
to say with truth that the Government, in which 
Mr. Chamberlain has been the leading prodigal, have 
spent in pure destruction and waste since 1895 at 
least 350 millions more than would have been necessary 
if the very lavish standard of the 1895 Budget had been 
maintained. What might not have been done for the 
comfort and training and employment of the nation 
with this colossal sum, what might not have been done 
for the reduction of taxation, the improvement of towns, 
the development of agriculture, and generally for the 
promotion of those objects which we have indicated as 
a wise alternative to the rash, ruinous, and ignorant 
proposals now before the country? Surely it is not too 
late to ask the leaders of the party to consider seriously 
the state of our finances. Let them make no vague 
promise of retrenchment ; let them assure us of sub- 
stantial reductions of expenditure and taxation, and 
put forward an attractive programme of reform ; let 
them promise to make a real effort to free the break- 
fast table, to sweep away taxes upon trade, to make 
owners of land contribute a reasonable share to muni- 
cipal and county expenditure; and let them show a 
readiness to spend a portion of what they have saved 
upon reproductive purposes, upon the provision of new 
facilities for trade and agriculture. In the hope and 
belief that we may stimulate Liberals of all shades 
of opinion to interest themselves in what we believe 
to be in the main the sound and statesmanlike sugges- 
tions of Sir John Brunner we intend, with the aid 
of experts, in a forthcoming series of articles, to show 
what other Governments have done to assist trade and 
to improve internal communications. We shall exhibit 
the shortcomings of our Government, the need of 
legislative and administrative reforms in relation to 
land, canals, railways, roads, electricity, &c., and last, 
but not least, the practicability of a great scheme, 
comprising retrenchment in unproductive expen- 
diture, the reduction and simplification of Cus- 
toms duties, the reform of local taxation and the 
substitution of bad taxes (all taxation is bad) for 
worse ones. We hope that in so doing we shall be 
able to count upon valuable criticism and suggestions 
not only from our readers but from all who wish to 
see the creation of a new and vigorous Administration 


devoted to peace, pledged to economy, and capable of 
making wise provision for the future needs of this 
great country. 





MR. BALFOUR ON THE ARMY. 


R. BALFOUR has realised at last that some 
sort of statement is expected by the nation 
from the Government, whose conduct is analysed with 
such merciless results in the report of the recent Com- 
mission. If he thinks such statements as composed his 
speech last Friday will allay the indignation those dis- 
closures provoked he is making a serious error. His 
only retort on his critics is that the Liberal Government 
would have done worse—a retort under no circum- 
stances final, which happens in this case to have 
had its teeth drawn by Mr, Balfour himself 
nearly eight years ago. Mr. Balfour now declares 
that his gorge rises when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Rosebery complain of the con- 
duct of the war, because he maintains they deliberately 
starved the Army and were turned out on cordite. All 
this would do well enough for the purposes of recrimina- 
tion if only Mr. Balfour had not given his critics a 
handsome testimonial in 1896. The declaration was 
recalled by the Liberal Leader in reply to Mr. Balfour 
on Monday, but it deserves the fullest publicity, and we 
make no apology for reproducing it : 


No, gentlemen, there never was a moment, I believe, in 
the recent history of this country, when the British Empire 
was a better fighting-machine than it is at the present time 
The energetic efforts of successive Governments, principally 
the Unionist Government which existed between 1886 and 
1892, and the Home Rule Government which succeeded them 
between 1892 and 1895—chiefly through their efforts in the 
last decade or more, an addition has been made to the 
fighting power of the Empire, of which the Empire itself, I 
believe, is unaware.—(Manchester, January 15, 1896.) 


It is rather late in the day for Mr. Balfour to ask to 
be allowed to retract, when his own Government is in 
hot water, the certificate he had given spontaneously 
to his predecessors. As a matter of fact, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman showed on Monday, the Govern- 
ment not only inherited the fighting machine Mr. Balfour 
praised so warmly, they also inherited a scheme for an 
Administrative Board, devised by the Liberal Minister 
of War, of which his successor declared that if it had 
not been for that scheme it would have been impossible 
to place and maintain in the field the South African 
army. As for the refrain about cordite, it is difficult 
to imagine anything more fatuous than the idea that 
the criticisms of the Commission are blunted by 
reminding the country that the last Liberal Government 
fell because the House of Commons, on a scratch vote, 
declared itself dissatisfied with the provision the 
responsible Minister, acting in accordance with the 
wishes of his military advisers, had made for cordite. 
A Government that owes its existence to such an in- 
cident is obviously more to be blamed than any other 
for neglecting ammunition, and we learn from Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s evidence before the Commission that in 
the early months of the war we were actually reduced 
in this country to two or three boxes of Mark 2 ammu- 
nition, and that if we had had to go to war with a Euro- 
pean Power we should have had to use the expanding 
bullet. 

Mr. Balfour’s second line of defence is the incom- 
petence of his military advisers. This, if he established 
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it, would not bea final defence. It was Mr. Wyndham 
who laid down in the clearest language in the cordite 
debate the dottrine of Ministerial responsibility. ‘‘If 
they were overwhelmed by some national disaster, and 
it was due to any extent to neglect in the supply of 
ammunition, the Adjutant-General might not be shot, 
but the Minister of War would be held responsible for 
betraying the country.” The disaster which befell 
Gordon provoked a violent and long-lived emotion in 
this country. Did Mr. Balfour in discussing that 
catastrophe bestow the consideration he expects to- 
day? If he diJ, there was no question of censure on 
the Government ; the men to blame were the advisers. 
But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Balfour’s defence breaks 
down at the very outset. For it has been shown quite 
clearly in the inquiry that the Intelligence Department 
gave full and adequate warning to the Government. 
It was not the fault of the Intelligence Department 
that Mr. Balfour refused to believe or to consider what 
the Department told him about the alliance between 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. It was not 
the fault of the military advisers that the Colonial Secre- 
tary listened to anyone but the officer who told him the 
truth, and that the doors of tiie War Office were open 
to everyone but the general who had commanded the 
troops in South Africa.. When Mr. Chamberlain wrote 
to Lord Lansdowne on August 20, 1899, nine days 
before the ‘‘ squeezed sponge” speech, that ‘‘ he saw 
no occasion for reinforcements,” it was not from military 
sources that he derived his opinion. There is much to 
be said about the defects of the War Office, about 
the mistakes of officers, about the reckless and 
ruinous method of raising auxiliary forces during the 
war, about the fatal disposition to believe and to 
publish what it is agreeable to believe or to publish, 
which characterised the official and the public temper. 
But Mr. Balfour was speaking on Saturday in order 
to justify himself and his colleagues, and therefore 
it is for the moment of importance to remind him 
that the responsibility or blame belongs to him and his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Balfour says everyone miscalculated the 
strength of the Boer resistance. No doubt they did. 
but the Government had this commanding advantage 
over everyone else, that they knew what their own 
policy was to be. We know from Lord Wolseley’s 
evidence that they did not even keep their Commander- 
in-Chief in London informed of their negotiations, and 
we know from General Butler’s evidence that they 
arranged dispositions in South Africa without in- 
orming the officer in command. These are startling 
things, but they are all merely symptoms of the casual, 
haphazard spirit in which the Government started on 
their momentous and ill-fated enterprise. The worst 
example of that spirit was their incapacity to distinguish 
between war and conquest, between exacting certain 
satisfactions and annihilating self-government. Sir 
William Butler put the truth in a nutshell, “If it was 
to be acase of no goldfields and no territory, | think 
50,000 men would have sufficed to beai the Boers ; but 
if it was a case of going to the extreme end, then you 
ran up the numbers by ten and twenty times—you 
might multiply as you pleased.” The Government de- 
cided to substitute for the reasonable plan of extorting 
certain conditions and a guarantee of British rights, 
unqualified subjugation, and they did so without any 
adequate preparation just because they believed Lord 


Milner and the Rhodesians who told them what it was 
least troublesome to believe. The mistake that ruined 
everything was this capital error of the Cabinet, who 
undertook to conquer two white self-governing peoples 
with as little deliberation and as little circumspection 
as they bestow on a small punitive expedition. 

This tedious and wearisome story, conspicuous 
in the annals of folly and arrogant levity, has to be 
repeated again and again because it is important to 
assign the blame where it is due and to draw the 
moral which it suggests. Mr. Balfour made great 
play on Saturday with the Unionist estimate of 70,000 
men as compared with the Liberal allowance of 20,000 
men for the purposes of occasional expeditions. Of 
course, the figures over which Mr. Balfour's eyes 
glisten exist on paper. We all remember the emotion 
that used to agitate Mr. Brodrick in referring 
to the imaginary army corps, which he had produced 
from his head, as one of his candid friends told him, 
with an exuberant fertility that would have provoked 
the envy of the creator of Athene. Mr. Brodrick has 
now taken his German order and uniform and his 
paper battalions to the India Office, and Mr. Balfour 
explained on Friday that all his grandiloquent army 
scheme has been abandoned. It is satisfactory to note, 
by the way, that Mr. Balfour was careful last week to 
repudiate the idea of conscription, a revolution which, 
we were warned two years ago, was inevitable if Mr. 
Brodrick’s plan broke down. But though Mr. Balfour 
no longer amuses himself and dazzles the public with 
Mr. Brodrick’s phantom army, he compares proudly 
his own phantom 70,000 with the more modest esti- 
mate of the Liberal Government. The Liberal Leader, 
we are glad to see, stands by his own estimate. 
The size of our Army and the character of the 
our policy are indissolubly bound up. Seventy thousand 
men are grotesquely inadequate if we are to try to 
conquer and to hold subject white communities. If 
our policy is to be governed by the spirit of our South 
African adventure, a spirit quite alien to our genius 
and our traditions, all our military arrangements must 
be transformed. But Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has no wish to see such a political revolution, and 
therefore he has no wish to see us become an army 
with a country instead of a country with an army. 
Unfortunately the control of the nation over its dis- 
tant agents is becoming more and more difficult. Dur- 
ing the last year we have seen one expedition actually 
organised in spite of the Colonial Office. Another 
lingering and inglorious and misconceived campaign 
has just produced in Somaliland a fusillade of dis- 
creditable and ridiculous proclamations, and the whole 
campaign is the result of the surrender of a great 
Department to pressure from unwise local agents. As 
to Thibet, who knows anything, and who is there left, 
at this time of day, who does not assume, whenever the 
facts are not known, that the Government is almost as 
much in the dark as the bewildered public? We believe 
there is urgent need of serious reform in the sense of 
the democratisation of the commissioned ranks, a graver 
and sterner training, a higher standard and better pay ; 
the creation, in short, of a small but absolutely efficient 
army. But nothing is needed more urgently than the 
restoration of discipline, prudence, enlightenment, and 
self-command in the administration and the policy of 
which the Army is merely one instrument, though it 
sometimes threatens to assume their direction. 
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ATURKEY AND COMMERCE. 


| Sh people outside the City of London realise how 
largely the financial interests of great : 

gely the al in of g cosmo 
politan concerns have contributed to perpetuate 
Turkish misrule in Europe. Commerce, indeed, is 
sharply distinguishable from finance, and, happily, 
merchants are not governed by the same motives as 
the Stock Exchange ; but there still lingers the old 
idea which had so much to do with the popularity of 
the Crimean War that Turkey, with its low tariff, 
was a fine market for English goods, and that the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire should be a watch- 
word of Britain’s commercial policy. This idea it may 
be worth while to examine in the light of recent 
statistics, just as it was worth while in connection with 
the commercial bogey of Russia in Manchuria to show 
that our trade with Russia is far more pro- 
gressive than our trade with China. From the 
trading point of view the benefits of the low 
tariffs of Turkey and China are almost destroyed by 
the maladministration of government, the difficulty and 
cost of transferring goods from seaports to the interior 
the insecurity of life and property, the miserable con- 
dition of the people. Turkey, wrote Cobden in 1835 
in words which are just as true at the present day, 
‘contains a soil and climate adapted for pro- 


ducing almost every article of commerce with 
the exception probably only of sugar and 
tea. We need only mention corn, timber, cotton-wool, 


sheep's wool, wood and drugs for dyeing, wine and 
Spirits, tobacco, silk, tallow, hides and skins, coffee, 
spices and bullion, to exhibit the natural fertility of a 
country which is now rendered sterile by the brutalising 
rule of Mohammedanism.” 
“ And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod 
The verdure flies the bloody sod.” 

Happily Turkey in Europe has long been a diminishing 
quantity. When Cobden wrote Greece had just been 
rescued from the Sultan’s rule. The principal inheri- 
tors of the lands recovered from the Turk are Russia, 
Austria (which took Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1879), 
Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania. We will also 
include Egypt, which has exchanged Turkish for British 
administration, with results that may well astonish 
the world. A special word—in view of the miserable 
state of Macedonia — must be said about Bu'garia. 
By the Treaty of San Stefano (March 3, 1878) all the 
national aspirations of Bulgaria seemed to have been 
realised. In the words of a competent writer, summa- 
rising the effect of the Treaty, “all the provinces of 
European Turkey in which the Bulgarian element pre- 
dominated were now included in an autonomous prin- 
cipality, which extended from the Black Sea to the 
Albanian Mountains, and from the Danube to the 
AEgean.” This “Big Bulgaria” included a part at 
Kavala as well as almost the whole of Macedonia. 
and part of the vilayet of Adrianople. 
to her lasting shame, intervened, and by the Treaty of 
Berlin (July 13, 1878) the whole of Macedonia and the 
vilayet of Adrianople were restored to the tender 
mercies of the Sultan. The union of Bulgaria with 
Eastern Roumelia in 1885 was the first step towards 
the consummation of the greater Bulgaria which 
but for Disraeli would have been created in 1878. The 
independence of Servia in modern times dates back to 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829. The history of 
Russian encroachments is too well known to need 
repetition. The present kingdom of Roumania 
is based on the union of Moldavia and Wallachia in 
1859 and the valour of the Roumanian army in the 
Russo-Turkish War. For commercial purposes Monte- 
negro isa negligible quantity. 

Let us start in each case with the fairly average 
year, 1892, and give the statistics of the last year for 
which complete official information has been obtained in 


But England, - 


all cases by the Board of Trade *—the year 1808, also 
a fairly average year. Let us take modern Turkey and 
then the different countries in which parts of old 
Turkey have been incorporated, giving in each case the 
total value in pounds sterling of imports and exports. 
Where the word sfecial is added it means that the 
figures deal with home consumption only : 


1892. 1898. 
Turkey ae Imports General £22,099,000 £21,091,000 
| Exports a 13,828,000 13,270,000 
Austria-Hungary a 51,881,000 68,317,000 
| Exports _,, 60,227,000 67,302,000 
Greece ‘J Imports .., 4,642,000 6,745,000 
a ote 3,439,000 3,771,000 
: | Imports... 3,092,000 2,909,000 
Bulgaria at a hes 2,986,000 2,661,009 
—— | Imports ... 1,483,000 1,644,000 
Servia ** | Exports ... 1,858,000 2,230,000 
Roumania .. 4 epee =. 15,230,000 15,596,000 
| Exports... «ss 11,415,090 11,327,000 
Egypt {Imports Special —_ 9,328,000 11,320,000 
| Exports “ 13,688,000 12,112,000 
Russia {Imports Sfecial 37,934,000 66,117,000 
| Exports is 70,739,000 75,622,000 


Upon the whole, in spite of the enormous difficulties 
arising from differences of race and religion, the new 
States of the Balkan peninsulas have made wonderful 


progress. Take Servia, for example : 
Imports. Exports. 
1879 £',652,000 £1,555,000 
1900 2,161,000 nes 2,661,000 


Of the total imports of Servia in 1900 59 per cent. 
came trom Austro-Hungary and 124 per cent. from 
Great Britain. The recent history of our corn supplies 
from these countries is very suggestive. Between 
1895 and 1897 Turkey sent us from 1 to 2 million cwts. 
of wheat and flour; while in the four years following 
they sent us only about 200,000 cwt. on an average. 
In 1902 Turkey sent us 300,000 cwt., Russia 6,600,000, 
Austria 900,000, Roumania 2,400,000, and Bulgaria 
800,000. In 1902, according to the latest statistics the 
total trade of Great Britain with Russia was four times, 
and with Egypt tw'ce, as large as with Turkey. 

One more illustration. From Dr. Von Juraschek’s 
valuable publication on the European States, further 
evidence may be got of the advantage of withdrawing 
territory from the Sultan’s rule. While the popu- 
lation of European Turkey grew from 29 to the square 
kilometre in 1850 to 36 in 1900, that of Roumania 
grew from 28 in 1852 to 45 in 1899, that of Greece 
from 22 in 1856 to 38 in 1896, and that of Servia from 
25 in 1850 to 52 in 1899. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 
HE good drawings in the autumn exhibition“of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours are not 
quite as numerous or as good as one might be led to expect 
from the names attached to them. Apart from this the 
Society, like most other modern societies, scarcely does 
itself justice in the matter of individual representation. 
Some there are who, like Mr. Arthur Melville, show 
nothing at all, others who are but sparsely and inadequately 
represented, and more who, presumably to preserve the 
balance and cover the walls, proclaim their identity in a 
lengthy series of works when one or two would have sufficed 
to vindicate their art. It is the feature and the failure of 
our art societies that each notable member regards the par- 
ticular place of exhibition as designed by Providence for 
the showing of his own works. Self-denial, with a view to 
the general appearance and interest of the collection, is not 
even dreamed of. The fact that there exist many othet 
galleries and many other opportunities for one-man shows 
does not come into account. A society of artists, in fact, 
is not a body of friends engaged in friendly rivalry, with a 
fair field and no favour, in spite of what it may seem to the 


* See statistical abstract for principal and other foreign 
ountries, 1900, 
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outside world; but, rather, a gang of enemies mutually oc- 
cupied in hustling each other off the stage on which they 
find themselves. Such is the result on artistic human nature 
of deadly modern competition. 

* * * * * 


These observations are not addressed solely or even 
specially to the R.W.S. But the Pall Mall gallery isa small 
one, and one notices the preponderance of a man, as re- 
gards the space he occupies, more easily in a small gallery 
than in a large one. Thus the gentlemen who have tried 
to atone for the regrettable absence of Mr. Melville by con- 
tributing one-man shows of their own are more noticeable, 
say, than they would be at the Royal Academy. What 
makes their lavish display appear still more lavish is 
the fact that—in two cases at any rate—they are we'l- 
known and admirable painters, for whose work I have 
always cherished a sincere admiration. | However, their 
merit has nothing to do with the question. It is the bald 
matter of their space, in proportion to that of others, of 
which I complain. No doubt someone will urge the im- 
possibility of having too much of a good thing. But in an 
art society, strong in numbers and names, one can at a 
single exhibition have too much even of the best. I leave 
this to the consideration of the over-zealous and the not 
zealous enough. 

. + . * 


Of the open-air contingent, Messrs. R. Thorne Waite 


and Herbert Marshall send work that has distinction over 


and above that which is characteristic of their standard. 
The “ Sussex Downs” of the former is particularly pure 
painting of open country and atmospheric sunshine ; the 
“ Grey Saumur” of Mr. Marshall shows us the old cathedral 
city across the river, enveloped in a grey luminosity beneath 
a beautifully-treated mackerel sky, and the “ washiness ” of 
this artist’s tints lends itself peculiarly to the effect he here 
achieves. Sir Ermest Waterlow, too, contributes a pastoral, 
“Sheltered Pastures,” in which the contrast of shadowed 
foreground and sunlit distance is rendered finely; and, 
though the composition is somewhat too carefully planned, 
there is real atmosphere about the cloud cumulus that 
floats across the autumn sky, and a measure of real poetry 
marks the colour scheme. Mr. Robert Allan may be 
studied in his multitudes. So may Mr. Napier Hemy. To 
Mr. Reginald Barratt belongs a pretty appreciation of the 
coloured stones in Venetian architecture as well as a trick 
of turning Nature to decorative account. His “A Vene- 
tian Bridge” pleases by reason of, not in spite of, its for- 
mality. A very dainty drawing of “Ox-eye Daisies— 
Kent” comes from Mrs. Allingham—big in the emphasis 
of its receding planes of colour, in spite of the detailed fore- 
ground—and from Mr. Albert Goodwin a study of cream 
and blue ethereality, entitled “ The Citade!, Cairo.” 
* » * * * 


The figure subjects are not on the whole very note- 
worthy. Good exceptions may be found in Mr. E. R. 
Hughes’s chalk study of a girl’s head and bust, “ The Prie- 
Dieu,” and in Mr. Louis Davis’s large circular cartoons (in 
charcoal) for a contemplated allegorical painting at Wel- 
beck Abbey. Also some good examples of black and 
white may be seen on the screens. Mr. J. Walter West's 
“Firelight Study”—of a girl in evening dress—is an 
astonishingly clever piece of pencil chiaroscuro; his pen 
and ink “ The Mirror” likewise has qualities of line and 
svelteness. But perhaps the most complete effort in this 
direction is Mr. Arthur Rackham’s series of “ Greek 
Stories.” There are six of these mythologic decorations, 
the “ Jason Subduing the Bulls of A®tis” being character- 
ised by a wonderful vigour, whilst the charming “ Danze ” 
and the sinuous “Dragon of the Hesperides” have given 
the artist ample material for linear melody and rhythm. 

* . * * * 


At the Fine Art Society’s, Mr. Stanley Inchbold is 
showing his water-colours of the Holy Land. If the cata- 
logue with its annotations is the artist’s handiwork, he may 
be credited with having studied the geological, antiquarian, 
and floral characteristics of the country at least as much as 


its artistic aspects. Thus of No. 2 we read “The small 
green trees are dwarf mulberry trees, extensively planted in 
connection with the silk-worm culture”; of No. 26, “ The 
Arabs on the shore are preparing for the Feast of Bairam” ; 
of No, 71, “The campanile to the right is the Belvedere 
‘Tower standing within the Russian buildings on the Mount 
of Olives ”"—and much more that is quite as good as Baede- 
ker. However, the advisability of thus advertising the 
“record” value of the drawings must remain a matter of 
opinion. Certainly they are good enough to stand on their 
artistic merits, even though | think that in rendering the 
gorgeous tints of the East the painter would have shown 
greater strength by a little more restraint. The architec- 
tural studies here, with their brilliant ornamentation, are 
specially excellent, and of the open-country sketches the 
“Spring in Galilee,” the “Spina Christi tree,’ and “ The 
Place of Burning” may be mentioned as_ persuasive 
examples. 
* * * » * 

An artist with a very emphatic individuality is Mr. 
De la Bere, who is represented by thirty-nine pictures at 
the Bruton Gallery. There are a few water-colours done 
in the flat decorative style of the Dutch artist, Cassiers ; 
but ‘the majority are executed in a blend of several 
mediums, including oil, water-colour, and crayon, and, 
though there is precedent enough for this mixture, embody 
a style that is distinctly novel. A strong feeling for the 
quainter aspects of humanity dominates most of the 
artist’s types, notably those in the “ Mother Goose,” “ The 
Camp Follower,” and “Homeward.” ‘There is a deeper 
sentiment, also, in drawings like the “Desolation.” Ex- 
ception might be taken to the palpably exaggerated hands 
and feet belonging to some of these figures; the artist ap- 
pears to be hovering a little between absolute realism and 
the grotesque. But this, I doubt not, will right itself as 
soon as he makes up his mind what he wishes to express ; 
and meanwhile his tentative and experimental work is full 
of a rich promise. 

* * * x 

In the same gallery there is also a small collection of 
statuettes, by Mr. Courtenay Pollock. The quality here 
is somewhat uneven, but there are one or two things that 
call for special mention. One of these is the study of a 
head of a baby—in which the rounded contours of the face 
have heen very correctly, even exquisitely, felt. A deli- 
cate piece of modelling, too, is “The Dancer.” For a 
side show in this gallery we have two frames full of minia- 
tures by Mr. Ugo Catani. Miniature-painting in this 
country has had its reputation spoilt and its market 
damaged by the cargo of various fakements purporting to 
be the same thing, and anything that points to a healthier 
state of affairs is more than welcome. In Mr. Catani’s 
work, aided as is by sound previous experience in 
portrait painting, there is at least an example for a revival. 
His colour is richer than that of most, and he shows more 
than ordinary talent in the attainment of a sumptuous 





quality. F. J. M. 
. THE THEATRE. 
“THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH” AT THE 


GARRICK. 


T would perhaps be as well to begin by admitting 
that Mr. Bourchier’s fairies charmed utterly away 

any evil spirit of criticism that might have been 
lurking about me when I entered the Garrick 
Theatre on Tuesday night. Very soon after the 
piece commenced an atmosphere of Christmas bells 
and snows, of roast turkeys and plum puddings, 
of wrongs set right, enemies forgiven, friends 
united, tears dried, song and sentiment, peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men, seemed to emanate 
from the stage and gradually work upon each 
member of the audience, till he wept with them 
that wept and rejoiced with them that did rejoice 
behind the footlights. Dickens, the dead magi- 


cian, could still cast a spell, it seemed, with which 
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he charmed us all into forgetfulness of the realities of 
life and criticism. 

The Cricket on the Hearth as presented by Mr. 
Bourchier is a revised version of Dion Boucicault’s 
adaptation of the well-known story by Charles Dickens. 
One may have one’s own opinion about details, but it 
will be admitted by most persons who see the present 


production that it is charmingly suited for its 
purpose as a Christmas piece. The opening 
scene is sheer pantomime, but it will delight 


children. The rest, except when the fairies are 
on, is a mixture of melodrama and sentiment ; but, 
after all, so is life. John Peerybingle is a kindlier, 
more refinedly-rough carrier than ever breathed, 
Tackleton a sourer scoundrel than ever lived, and Caleb 
Plummer the most tearful-sentimental old man you 
could find in a complete set of Dickens. Yet the whole 
audience joined in the roars of applause that followed 
each act, 

The fairy element is not very happily conceived. 
The good fairies are good, but why represent Oberon, 
Titania, Ariel, and Puck as malignant spirits bent on 
plaguing mortals even to the extent of urging them to 
commit murder? The entertainment begins with 
dialogue between the good and bad spirits in 
the customary pantomime manner, and _ all 
through it the working of the immortals is 
kept well advertised by a liberal use of trans- 
formation scenes and fairy ballets. The Cricket—good 
fairy, of course—was very well acted, or danced 
perhaps one should put it, by Miss Empsie Bowman. 
She and Miss Madge Titheradge, as Moonbeam, may 
be said to have divided the honours of the spirit 
world. Descending to the sphere of mortals, Mr. J. H. 
Barnes had the chief part to fill as John Peery- 
bingle, and did it very well, with just the right 
Christmassy flavour in the hearty bits and a good deal 
of genuine pathos when tragedy seemed to overshadow 
the kind-hearted carrier’s life. Mr. Frank Mills was 
what is called ‘‘a manly ” Edward, and Mr. Robert- 
shaw’s Tackleton was bitter and cruel enough to satisfy 
the most exacting lover of melodrama, although one 
quite expected and acquiesced in his sudden conversion 
to benevolence in the last scene. Miss Jessie Bateman 
made a charming and natural ‘‘ Dot.” The pathetic 
but not very important part of Bertha, the blind 
daughter of Caleb Plummer, was given with rare skill 
by Miss Irene Vanbrugh. Miss Elfrida Clement as 
May Fielding, Miss Carolina Ewell as Mrs. Fielding 
or ‘‘ old Mrs. Indigo,” and Miss Lizzie Webster as the 
servant, Tilly Slowboy, were all very good. Mr. 
Bourchier’s own part of Caleb Plummer I have kept to 
the last. The truth is that | owe Mr. Bourchier rather 
a grudge. During his great scene in the last act I hurt 
one of my eyes rather severely trying to brush away a 
tear surreptitiously with an opera-glass. 

G. R. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpvon, Thursday. 

HOPE it is true that the Russo-Japanese difficulty 
| has been settled by an agreement on the basis of 
a mutual acknowledgment of rights in Korea and 
Manchuria. If that is the case, we have escaped, so as 
by fire, from a situation of extreme embarrassment, 
the difficulty of which we have, as usual, realised too 
late. It is quite useless to say that we have run no risk 
of consequence by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Doubt- 
less we only bind ourselves to intervene in the event 
of a second Power intervening in support of Russia, 
and that in view of our relations with France, and her 
changed views of foreign policy, this is not likely to 


occur. But suppose that Russia and Japan fight alone, 
and Japan is beaten, as in the end she must be beaten. 
One presumes that this is precisely the result which the 
Treaty was designed to avert. How Japan would bless 
us for such an issue ; how admirably calculated it would 
be to serve the ends of British policy in the Far East! 
I suppose that as long as we have people like Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne in power, we shall always 
be doing these headless things. 
* * * * * 


But it is serious to see how this thoughtlessness 
affects our policy. There is no doubt that the Cabinet is 
in one of the periodical panics about Russia, and that this 
governs many of the mysterious doings on our Indian 
frontier. As far as one can make out, we are in our 
usual darkness as to what Russia really means. We 
cross her—ineffectually—in one quarter of the world, 
and she then retorts, in her usual fashion, by setting 
her agents to work in every part of the globe where 
she can make things unpleasant for us. The assump- 
tion on our part seems to be that she is going to 
act in all these directions, and so we have Lord 
Curzon talking and touring at large on the Persian 
Gulf, we have all sorts of unpleasant rumours about the 
Afghan frontier, and we have the unprovoked brigand- 
age in Thibet. Is it not probable that we are again 
working in the dark, exhibiting, as usual, the root 
error of our policy, which is to strike at the effects and 
not at the causes of disturbance? Certainly, we seem 
to be in the way to reverse the principles of our Indian 
frontier policy, and to go back to the wayward ambi- 
tions which were responsible for the second Afghan 
War. Lord Curzon is not the man to manage such a 
situation with covlness, and at its present rate of 
development it may have the most serious consequences 
for Indian (and English) finance. And, by the way, can 
operations be commenced without a reference to Par- 
liament? That is surely a matter in which the Liberal 
leaders should bestir themselves. 


* * * * > 


Sir John Robinson, whose death so many friends 
will lament, belonged to a type of journalism that had 
its day before the reign of feeble depravity that set in 
with the Yellow Press. He had many distinguished 
friends ; the most distinguished of all was Mazzini, 
who, Sir John once told me, spent many hoursvat the 
Daily News office, then the journalistic centre of the 
generous hopes and ideas that met in the struggle 
for Italian freedom. Sir John belonged to the type of 
editor - managers who were keen men of business, 
but who never accepted the notion that journalism 
was a mere affair of money-making, and that if one 
set of principles did not help circulation they should 
be changed for another. I remember his telling me that 
during the worst period of the American War, when all 
seemed lost for the anti-slavery cause, the circulation 
of the paper sank to 6,000 a day, and he and the editor 
walked home together in despair. But they decided 
to persevere, and a few days later came the news 
of the first of the victories of the North. The 
change in the tide of fortune had an immediate effect 
on the paper, and from that period it rose steadily in 
favour. Sir John was fond of telling the story of his 
famous interview with Forbes, and he described with a 
good deal of humour the great correspondent’s wild- 
ness, irascibility, good sense, and instinctive knowledge 
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of the inevitable course of the Prussian campaign in 
its earlier stages. But even Forbes’s meteor-like 
course was hardly comparable with the career of 
MacGahan, the other great Dazly News correspondent 
—hero, statesman, intrepid and chivalrous soul. No 
editor that I know of ever attracted quite such 
wonderful material ; and the man who achieved these 
feats was no common clay. 
* * * + * 

By the way, good observers do not think it at all 
impossible that Mr. Hearst, the conductor of the Vew 
York Journal, strangest but ablest type of Yellow 
journalism, will secure nomination as Democratic 
candidate for the Presidential election. The /ournal 
has, beyond doubt, advanced to the position of a real 
political pioneer in the States—not a sham pioneer, like 
our own Yellow papers. It contains a page which 
sets forth the Socialist view of politics with amazing 
freshness and candour, and has struck a new vein of 
interest in propagandist journalism. And Mr. Hearst, 
though his voice and presence do not suggest the 
orator, is a man of undoubted powers and, perhaps, also 
of real democratic sympathies. I cannot quite see how 
he can compare with Mr. Bryan in sincerity, in elo- 
quence, or in attraction of personality, for after hearing 
him in England I am almost inclined to think that Mr. 
Bryan is the most winning type of popular leader I have 
ever known. But other candidates are moving out of 
Mr. Hearst’s way. Mr. Cleveland will not sustain a third 
candidature, and neither Senator Gorman nor Mr. Parker 
is magnetic enough. The Democrats, however, must 
realise that Mr. Hearst’s candidature would unite the 
Republican Party on Mr. Roosevelt’s candidature. And 
that would put a Democratic victory out of the question. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ART OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Sik,—It has been the cue of Mr. Chamberlain, before 
his Cardiff speech last week, to deal in every district with 
isolated and alleged local grievances, gener rally of small 
trades, without any regard to the overwhelming balance 
of new or more extensively developed industries which 
demonstrate the fact of national prosperity as a whole. 
Some of these minor trades are, of course, decaying in con- 
sequence either of their own neglect or folly, or—still 
more generally—of natural advantages abroad. But what 
I wish to po:nt out, if you will kindly allow me, is the 
adroituess with which our special pleader—as a_ political 
quick-change artist—can alter his key whenever it suits 
his purpose to do so. One can hardly recognise the same 
speaker in some of his pleadings before his Cardiff audi- 
ence last Friday. There, be it borne in mind, he had an 
audience connected, on the whole, with prospering trades, 
or, as he put it himself, “ dependent on coal and iron ana 
steel and shipping, as : amongst the greatest 
industries of the country.” Now, mark the change. No 
longer dwelling with emphasis on supposed distressed 
trades, he coolly told his new hearers, “ You may not illus- 
trate this great question by a reference to one industry or 
another. . . . You have not to look merely to your 
own particular interests, you have. to consider the kingdom 
as a whole.” Which, of course, is the very thing that 
Free Traders have all along been insisting on, and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain nearly always completely forgetting. 
How irresistibly it all reminds orfe of Mr. Gladstone’s 
genial but telling satire in other days of the same dema- 
gogic arts practised by the same adroit performer, when 
Mr. Gladstone spoke of him as now soaring high like the 
swallow, and now skimming low—anything and anywhere 


to serve his own turn—but always, to vary the figure, a 
mere actor in the midst of life’s earnest experiences and 
affairs. 

Were these not the realities they are, the actor’s gradu- 
ated and amusing pose towards other men—all in the same 
Cardiff speech—would be enough to provoke the laughter 
of the dullest man in the street. Mr. Balfour described 
as a model of “ courtesy and moderation ” (the artist some- 
how profiting but little by the model) ; Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach not quite so good, but still getting on very well and 
deserving even “ gratitude” ; the Duke of Devonshire well 
nigh hopeless, a mere drag on the wheel, receiving, in fact, 
a mild squirt of scorn, a gentle hint therefore of revived 
Rip Van Winkle sarcasms as probably in store for him 
in the future; Lord Goschen much the same, a touch 
of the whip administered to him; Lord Cecil and 
Winston Churchill daring to have minds of their own, 
and therefore treated to whole vials of contempt, 
Birmingham described as absolutely indifferent to their 
visit, which Birmingham—by universal testimony—abso- 
lutely was not; and lastly Mr. Gibson Bowles, scarcely 
deemed worthy of notice at all. One can but exclaim 
What a dreadful diminuendo is here—the whole thing so 
suggestive of fifth-rate Codgers’ Hall form, with a ‘few 
touches of House of Commons refinement thrown in; 
everyone agreeing with the great man eminently respect- 
able, everyone disagreeing, even among his latest friends, 
obviously the reverse. So also as to trades; on Friday, 
at Cardiff, the coal industry—as a prosperous employment 
—spoken of with marked respect; but afterwards, and 
especially at Newport, our musician having a different tune 
to play, the smaller trades being again in view, those in- 
dustries which have been absorbing more and more labour 

among which mines and shipping and ship-building must 
obvionsts be included—in effect, dismissed as “ inferior 
employments.” 

These poor platform tricks seem at once pitiful and 
grotesque. May I, while writing, tell you of another exhibi- 
tion in connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s Newcastle 
meeting? ‘The Chairmam (Lord Grey) read out at the 
close—with charming innocence—a telegram “ just re- 
ceived” expressing best wishes from, as he said, “ our 
oldest dependency,” Jersey! From Jersey, of all places 
in the world! Jersey, the lightly taxed, the un-Custom- 
housed ; and therefore the prosperous and contented! ‘The 
Earl was apparently quite oblivious of all the unconscious 
humour. One can but suppose that the telegraphed bless- 
ing was the emanation of some practical joker. But, any- 
how, it was received by the assembled tax-lovers with— 
the word has become classic—the most unctuous rectitude 
and delight. 

I must not presume further on your indulgence, except 
to say that whether Mr. Chamberlain skims high or low, 
every Free Trader should insist on the Cardiff basis he 
laid down ; namely, that the true thing to be considered in 
this controversy is not the interests of this or that (usually 
small) industry, but the welfare of “the kingdom as a 
whole.”—Yours, &c., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Joun HaAve.ock. 

VIVISECTION. 

Sirn,—Remarking your temperate note in a recent 
issue, it strikes me that you may possibly admit to your 
columns a statement of the attitude towards vivisection, 
and his reasons for it, of one obscure individual. 

They must nec essarily, in the circumstances, be ex- 
pressed with extreme brevity, though each point might be 
greatly amplified. 

It may, perhaps, be assumed that the object of all 
earnest pursuits, in literature, in art, in science, is that 
mankind should advance. It may further be assumed that 
in speaking of advance men mean that spiritual advance is 
the only one worth speaking of ; that material and intel- 
lectual advances are handmaids to this or nothing. In the 
case of intellectual advances the brief sentence may give a 
moment’s pause, but a moment’s pause will show that all 
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higher thinking is valuable only as it leads to a higher 
state of moral being. 

The vivisector sets forth that he works to advance 
mankind. If his mode of work necessarily lowers the 
general moral tone, how can he advance mankind ? 

It is conceivable that he may increase by two or three 
years the average length of human life ; but if in the act of 
doing so he renders, and has rendered, the general moral 
tone two or three degrees lower, he has done a far worse 
evil than his small good. But good it is not if the added 
years be not better but worse in tone. 

In writing of this matter I have myself declined to 
discuss the usefulness of vivisection for its immediate pur- 
pose—the increase of the accuracy of knowledge. 

In a way I have been saved the trouble of it, because 
some who think it a point of honour to say they have no 
sentiment in the matter say with the same breath that 
nothing practical has yet come of it ; and some assume now 
that nothing can be done without it. 

But if.a thing be wicked, it is no extenuating circum- 
stance to say that it is useful. In all matters of burglary 
and forgery this is taken for granted. 

I personally incline to the opinion that, for matters of 
demonstration to the young of established truth, vivisection 
is eminently useful. Horace thought so: 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 

Recent statements show that I am supported by at 
least some physiologists. 

Nevertheless, nothing revolts me so much as to feel 
that, while I am at work or reading a book in my arm-chair, 
here and there in London these things are being slowly, 
precisely, and with full extension of time, done, sometimes 
with angesthetics, sometimes without, before the young 
in the course of that “ instauration” which is to fit them for 
the service of their fellow-men. 

The usefulness of vivisection may be discussed with 
complete honesty from either side for years, but it is 
nihil ad rem. 

The only thing to discuss is whether it is wicked. 

It is an unider-statement to say that we are now 
threatened with an immense increase, still more with an 
immense branching out into many directions, of vivisection, 
because the thing is upon us. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
to one who has read recent signs that its increase and its 
branching out will go on increasing indefinitely, now that 
it is beginning to be regarded as an unchecked instrument 
of intellectual attainment and precision, unless it meets 
with a check from the open declaration of public opinion. 

Besides the declared intention to use it for teaching 
purposes, and the evidence that it is so used (a thing in- 
volving the abominable suffering of countless animals for 
evermore), there is the very grave question of infinite and 
varied inoculations. There is no question of anesthetics 
here. 

Sometimes a vivisector will say: How childish are 
these anti-vivisectionists who object to the pin-prick of the 
inoculation instrument! Well, the pin-prick is little ; but 
where it is the object to introduce poisons into the system 
in order that the young may watch the slow growths and 
effects of purulent matter not attacked by treatment, and 
thus learn the benefits of drugs, it comes to this: that 
whenever a new form of treatment occurs to anyone, or 
a new possible cure is thought of, each new idea is to be a 
source of misery to any quantity of specimens of the lower 
creation. And apart from the field of new ideas, it means 
that the helpless lower creations are for ever to have very 
numerous specimens of them selected as object lessons, into 
whom lingering torturing ailments are to be introduced, 
till they slowly die in induced and wantonly produced 
agonies, in order that the young may learn. Under these 
circumstances man, as he “ advances,” is not going to be 
more civilised, but more decivilised. The very process of 
his progression is to be an advancing decivilisation. For 
once these things are openly claimed and “one the area 
of them will constantly widen. 

: For, unless Parliament interferes, a practical cer- 
tainty is upon us that those engaged in vivisection will take 


the benefit of the Act, and defy the Act, and interpret the 
Act, without practical interference. 

That vivisection has always been, in every country, 
and is still in our own, accompanied by abominable cruelties 
is known not by the statements at any given trial, but by the 
detailed works of the scientific men. ‘This cruelty is none 
the less cruelty because there is a motive, real or 
veiled. The reason why an operation, in the pre- 
anzsthetic days, was not cruel was because it was inevit- 
able. A man must have that or die. 

But to operate on an animal slowly and without 
anesthetics in order that a man may not die is none the 
less detestably cruel, even if the consequence of the man 
otherwise dying be real. When the operations are con- 
stantly going on all over the world, and are increasing and 
likely to increase, for this ostensible motive, we may judge 
how cruel the system is. 

To be constantly operating on defenceless lower 
animals without anesthetics, and with prolonged and re 
newed tortures, in order that a higher and more powerful 
race may ultimately benefit, is cruel, mean, and detestably 
cowardly. “ Let us brazen it out as we will 
little breed.” —Yours, &c., 

1, Norwood-place, W. c 


we menarea 
. S. OAKLEY. 
SECULAR EDUCATION. 


Sizn,—I am glad to see that in your issue of the 7th 
you welcome Mr. Morley’s advocacy of secular educa 


tion. There are many who will agree with you. 
i think there would be still more if those who 
were in favour of secular education would make it 


quite clear that they include under this heading systematic 
moral instruction. ‘The secular system demands the back- 
bone of virtue (manliness), otherwise it may be an inverte- 
brate. Might not in the future (with wise provision) an 
ethical atmosphere pervade the school which would be at 
least the equivalent of what in the past we have called the 
religious atmosphere ? 

Toward this end the Moral Instruction League has 
been working for some time past with a wider and wider 
appreciation on the part of the general public. Its Gra- 
duated Syllabus of Moral Instruction for Infants and Stan- 
dards I.-VII. presents a practical scheme of moral education 
for the young. It is at present engaged in preparing books 
of teachers’ notes based on the several standards of its 
syllabus: a book on Standard V. will be ready by the New 
Year, and another on Standard III. is in preparation. Also, 
the late Leicester School Board has published a Syllabus 
of Moral Instruction (with illustrations and instructions for 
teachers), to be had of the Assistant Secretary, Education 
Committee, Town Hall, Leicester, by post 3s. 3d., for all 
the standards. This was recently adopted by the late 
Bradford School Board. I would be glad to send ty any in- 
quirers information and literature concerning the League. 

I would add that as far as the League is concerned 
illustrations for enforcing moral truths may be drawn from 
any available source (including the Bible, provided, of 
course, the illustrations be for purely ethical ends). ‘The 
unique value of the proposal of the Moral Instruction 
League lies in the fact that as regards the fundamental 
moral principles we are all agreed. ‘The main difficulty in 
the working of the scheme will lie in the present unpre- 
paredness of the teachers to impart such instruction. It 
is in this direction that the moral education reformer will 
have to turn his utmost effort.—yYours, &c., 

HAROLD JOHNSON. 

Hon. Sec. Moral Instruction League, 

19, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 

P.S.-—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said at the 
Alexandra Palace banquet, November 1, 1902: “If we 
| Liberals] had our way there would be no religious diffi- 
culty at all. We should confine ourselves (1 believe nine- 
tenths of Liberals would confine themselves) to secular 
education, and to such moral precepts as would be common 
to all, and would not be obnoxious to people who do not 
come within the range of Christianity.” 
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LITERATURE. 
THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LEIGH HUNT.* 

IR GEORGE TREVELYAN, in the first of the two 
~ new volumes which bring before us with such 
vivid and entrancing power the men and manners of the 
American Revolution, describes a Tory loyalist who, 
seeing a work entitled Zrials for High Treason upon 
a bookseller’s counter at Philadelphia ‘‘asked the 
gentleman who kept the store whether it would not be 
a proper book for Mr. Adams to peruse.” ‘‘ Next day,” 
adds Sir George, ‘‘ the unfortunate loyalist was carted 
round the streets, and only escaped worse treatment on 
account of the meekness with which at every stopping- 
place on the route he thanked the crowd for their for- 
bearance and civility... This was Leigh Hunt’s father, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who developed 
in later years into a universalist, and believed that all 
men would ultimately be saved. Nearly forty years 
afterwards, in 1813, Leigh Hunt was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for libelling the Prince Regent, 
which would have been an impossible feat but for the 
cynical rule of law before Lord Campbell's Act that ‘ the 
greater the truth the greater thelibel.” Itseems that that 
exemplary Prince who, after his succession to the throne, 
fell under the far severer lash of Praed, would have 
pardoned the obvious remark that he was ‘‘a violator 
of his word, a libertine over head and ears in disgrace, 
a despiser of domestic ties, the companion of gamblers 
and demireps.” But he had also been called ‘‘ a corpu- 
lent man of fifty,’ which in his own opinion was not 
equally obvious, and he insisted that the law should take 
its course. Mrs. Hunt had more sympathy with Repub- 
lican principles than her husband, and brought up her son 
to a horror of war, especially war with the French, which 
he never lost. But whatever side Leigh Hunt took, he 
always felt kindly disposed towards people who dis- 
agreed with him. When he wrote on political subjects 
he used strong language, and those to whom he 
applied it had certainly no cause of complaint which 
could be founded on the mildness of their own invec- 
tive. In private life he was singularly amiable, and 
as void of resentment as if he had been an orthodox 
Christian who lived up to his creed. His Autobio- 
graphy, by no means a masterpiece of English litera- 
ture, and written, indeed, without much regard for 
style, has the irresistible charm of perfect kindliness, 
geniality, and gogd humour. “Every man,” said Ten- 
nyson, ‘‘imputes himself,” and nothing could persuade 
Leigh Hunt that people who seemed to him wrong- 
headed had mean or disreputable motives. His religion 
might be summed up in the lines of Coleridge : 


** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the great God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Leigh Hunt died in 1859 at the age of seventy- 
four. As a young man he edited the Examiner, in 
which his libel onthe Prince Regent appeared. An 
elegant poet and an ingenious critic, he devoted his 
subsequent life to forms of literature even less remune- 

* Tue AuTobIoGRAPHY or LeiGii Hunt. Newly Edited by 
Roger Ingpen. Constable. 21s. net. 

* THe Essays or Leigh Hunt. Edited by Arthur Symons. 
With illustrations by H. M. Brock. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d, net. 





rative than journalism, and received from Lord John 
Russell in 1847 a pension of £200 a year from the 
Civil List. It was his biographical and critical 
notices to the works of Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar which prompted Macaulay's 
famous essay on the Comic Dramatists of the Restora- 
tion. Harold Skimpole, in Bleak House, was generally 
supposed to be Dickens’s conception of Leigh Hunt’s 
character until, if not after, Dickens took the trouble 
to repudiate the theory. If Dickens had meant what 
he said he did not mean, he would have been grossly 
unfair to an upright and honourable man, whose in- 
dulgence to the faults of others was little needed for 
his own. 

Although he did not live to any extraordinary age, 
Leigh Hunt could carry his memory over more than 
fifty years. He ‘‘saw Mr. Pitt in a blue coat, buck- 
skin breeches and boots, and a round hat, with powder 
and pigtail. He was thin and gaunt, with his hat off 
his forehead, and his nose in the air.” Hazlitt, witha 
reminiscence of Horace, declared that Pitt “ suspended 
the House of Commons” on that nose. Follows in- 
evitably the companion picture of ‘‘ Mr. Fox, fat and 
jovial, though he was then declining. He who had been 
a ‘beau’ in his youth then looked something Quaker- 
like as to dress, with’ plain coloured (sic) clothes, 
a broad, round hat, white waistcoat, and, if I am not 
mistaken, white stockings.” One is not surprised to 
learn that he ‘‘was making two young gentlemen 
laugh heartily at something he seemed to be relating.” 
The life of Fox has still to be written, and it ought to 
be one of the most entertaining books in the language. 
Another humourist of a finer type paid a visit to Christ’s 
Hospital while Hunt was at school there. ‘‘ Lamb I 
recollect coming to see the boys, with a pensive, 
brown, handsome, and kindly face, anda gait advancing 
with a motion from side to side between involuntary 
consciousness and attempted ease.” One taste, at 
least, Hunt shared with Lamb—he was from his youth 
a constant and enthusiastic playgoer. His description 
of Mrs. Jordan shows how infinitely superior she was 
to her royal lover, and also how Hunt himself delighted 
in the stage. Mrs. Jordan, ‘‘ though she was neither 
beautiful nor handsome, nor even pretty, nor accom- 
plished, nor ‘a lady,’ nor anything conventional, or 
comme il faut whatsoever, yet was so pleasant, so cordial, 
so natural, so full of spirits, so healthily constituted in 
mind and body, had such a shapely leg withal, so 
charming a voice, and suchahappy and happy-making 
expression of countenance, that ””—she must have been 
bored to death by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. 

For Shelley Leigh Hunt, like every man who really 
knew him, had a sincere regard as well as admiration, 
and he gives an amusing account of the poet's friendship 
with Horace Smith, of Rejected Addresses, a poet, too, 
in his way, though the way was very different from 
Shelley’s. ‘‘Is it not odd,” asked Shelley, “ that the 
only truly generous person I ever knew, who had money 
to be generous with, should be a stockbroker? And 
he writes poetry, too, and pastoral dramas, and yet 
knows how to make money, and does make it, and is 
still generous.” Shelley himself was generous to a 
fault. He gave money to a discharged servant of Lord 
Byron’s, who had tried to murder the Countess Guic- 
cioli's brother, because ‘‘ nobody would help such an 
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ill-looking fellow if he did not.” He ‘‘ would give up 
any pleasure,” says Hunt, ‘‘ to do a deed of kindness,” 
and he ‘‘assented warmly to an opinion which I ex- 
pressed in the cathedral at Pisa, while the organ was 
playing, that a truly Divine religion might yet be esta- 
blished if charity were really made the principle of it, 
instead of faith.” Such a religion might win at leasta 
qualified support from the author of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Leigh Hunt’s account of Byron, 
with whom, and with Shelley, he lived in Italy, is 
much less agreeable. ‘‘It is a credit to my noble 
friend (why did Hunt, like Moore, adopt this Parlia- 
mentary slang?) that he was by far the pleasantest 
when he had got a little wine in his head.” Byron’s 
saying that “‘ Johnson would have awed him, he treated 
lords with so much respect,” is amusing and charac- 
teristic. Never for a moment did Byron, Radical though 
he proclaimed himself, forget that he was a ‘‘ lord.” 
‘If the world is to remain always as it is,” says the 
Autobiography, ‘‘ give me to all eternity new talk of 
Coleridge and new essays of Charles Lamb.” And he 
adds, in a note, with true critical insight, that 
Coleridge’s poetry was “ the finest of its time,” ‘‘in the 
sense of being the most quintessential, the most purely 
emanating from imaginative feeling.” Even Byron, 
who was not the best of listeners, and whose feelings 
for the Lake Poets are notorious, admitted the supreme 
excellence of Coleridge’s talk. His poetry it wou'd 
be mere impertinence to praise. Wordsworth’s con- 
versation was not, as is well known, his strong point, 
He had no humour, and his eloquence was confined to 
his verse. On the other hand, his eyes spoke for him. 
‘* They were like fires half burning, half smouldering, 
with a sort of acrid fixture of regard and seated at the 
further end of two caverns. One might imagine 
Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes.” After 
this it is almost startling to find that they were 
not in Leigh Hunt's opinion equal to Carlyle’s. 
As a Shakespearean critic Wordsworth does not 
shine by the side of Keats. That incomparable line, 
“ The singing masons building roofs of gold,” 
appeared to Wordsworth faulty because it contained 
two present participles, just as a line of A2schylus was 
criticised by a modern commentator because it violated 
Dawes’s canon. ‘‘ Keats thought, on the other hand, 
that the repetition was in harmony with the continued 
note of the singers, and that Shakespeare's negligence 
(if negligence it was) had instinctively felt the thing in 
the best manner.” A commentary on Shakespeare by 
Keats would have been almost as precious a possession 
for ever as //yperion, or the Ode on the Grecian Urn. 
Leigh Hunt, though a charitable, was not always 
an appreciative, judge of public men. Canning is cer- 
tainly ‘‘ not a man to be treated with contempt under 
any circumstances by those who admire wit and 
rhetoric.” But the last seven words might be omitted. 
For even if Canning had never made a speech or a 
joke, he would still be the most brilliant diplomatist who 
ever conducted the foreign affairs of England. To aman 
even more illustrious in letters than Canning in politics 
Leigh Hunt was also less than just. It may be true 
that between Coleridge’s Christabe/ and Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ novels in verse” there is ‘‘ as much difference 
as between a precious essence and a coarse imitation of 
it got up for sale.” But his novels in prose are un- 
surpassed, if not unsurpassable, and it was beneath 
such a critic as Leigh Hunt to let Scott’s honest, 


unaffected Toryism bias his own literary judgment. That 
he could raise himself above such prejudice in the case 
of Swift, who, unlike Scott, was an apostate from the 
Whig faith, his essay on Rainy Day Poetry abundantly 
shows. For Swift's coarseness, compared with which 
the grossest passages in Rabelais are harmless, he had 
a proper abhorrence, though he insults the father of 
English poetry by mentioning them in the same breath 
with the frank outspokenness of Chaucer. Yet there 
is a delicate charm in his apology for the great 
Dean’s ‘‘ idle rhymes,” not, of course, to be 
confounded with such trenchant satire as the 
Day of Judgment or the Legion Club. ‘““Tf he had 
written nothing else, there might be some colour of 
accusation against him; though I do not see why a 
dean is bound to bea dull private gentleman. But if he 
had written nothing else, I think it may be pretty 
safely pronounced that he would not have written these 
trifles. They bear the mark of a great hand, trifling as 
they are. Their extravagance is that of power, not of 
weakness . . . What should we have done had we 
lost Mary the cook-maid’s letter and the grand ques- 
tion about the barracks?” Leigh Hunt had a natural 
propensity towards the good points in books and men, 
His gentleness was part of his cleverness, and became 
him, for his mercy was not due to want of discrimina- 
tion. ‘‘ Charity never faileth,” and therefore the virtue 
of Leigh Hunt's writing can never fail. 

No more charming Christmas present could be 
devised than the pretty little volume of his Essays, 
edited by Mr. Arthur Symons (with an introduction 
which contains, by the way, a fine early poem of George 
Meredith’s) and illustrated by Mr. H. M. Brock. Many 
of the drawings are graceful and spirited, and they are 
a happy accompanimént to the text in conveying an 
impression of the England of seventy years ago. The 
Essays have, indeed, been selected with a special view 
to illustration. All lovers of Leigh Hunt will be grateful 
for the handsome and attractive form in which his Auto- 
biography has appeared, edited by Mr. Roger Ingpen. 
There is a useful chronological table, giving not only 
the events in Leigh Hunt's life but the dates of his 
contemporaries. It shows at a glance in what a 
brilliant period his life was set amongst the great poets 
and writers who all found him more or less “ their 
soul’s countryman.” Of some of these, Shelley, Keats, 
Charles Lamb, interesting portraits are given. “ In the 
delightful frontispiece, which is taken from a picture 
of himself by Samuel Lawrence, we see “‘ the matchless 
fireside companion” described by Lamb. 

HERBERT PAUL. 





FRENCH RHYTHMS. 
A TlistoryY OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION. By L. FE. Kastner, M.A. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1903. 
Tuts industrious work, to some extent modelled on Pro- 
fessor Tobler’s well-known treatise, Vom franzdsischen 
Versbau, offers a sufficient account of the definite rules of 
French versification as they have been developed from the 
eleventh century onwards, fortified by a large number of 
quotations which display the practice of the poets at all 
periods of French literature. It is not free from over- 
sights, chiefly consisting in an ill choice of examples, the 
less excusable as Mr. Kastner’s reading is extremely wide. 
But a more general criticism which we are inclined to pass 
upon this book is that a student who had digested its con- 
tents might yet have failed to attain more than an alge- 
braical knowledge of French prosody, because the real 
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nature of rhythm in French poetry is inadequately ex- 
plained. The author, in acknowledging his debts to cer- 
tain predecessors, remarks that he owes little to the 
“ standard French manuals,” among which he oddly counts 
that of Becq de Fouquiéres. That scholar’s T'raité général 
is not indeed a history: it is a work of bold and original 
speculation ; there is much in it that might be called fan- 
tastical, and certainly it is not in any sense a s/andard ex- 
position of the subject. But it has the immense ment of 
keeping constantly in view the real basis of French (and not 
only French) verse—the relation between ¢ime and number ; 
of proposing natural, physiological explanations of general 
rules; of paying considerable attention to the nature of 
stress in itself, and of examining minutely the extent and 
character of the change which the Alexandrine underwent 
in the hands of the poets of 1830. On these sides Mr. 
Kastner’s treatment of French prosody is, to our mind, of 
inferior utility. 

It would be absurd, however, to institute a comparison 
between books written from an utterly different standpoint. 
It is more pertinent to regret that Mr. Kastner has inten- 
ticnally omitted from this history any discussion of the 
origins of Romance metres on the ground that the problems 
involved “have not advanced much beyond the purely 
hypothetical.” We fancy he exaggerates. It is tolerably 
certain, for instance, that the verse of the Romance lan- 
guages is more nearly related to the popular than to the 
literary (and exotic) verse of the Romans; and this con- 
hection has important bearings upon the effacement of 
quantity and the part played by stress in the fundamental 
p:osody of French. We wish Mr. Kastner had been clearer 
in his few remarks upon the “tonic” accent. It is not 
enough to point out that stress is not so strong in French as 
in the Germanic languages, and that the accent oratoire often 
contradicts the etymological ictus. All the grammars 
repeat that “French words are stressed on the 
last fully-pronounced syllable.” But grammarians are 
all thinking of insulated words; and insulation, whether 
in verse or in prose, is obviously exceptional. The inward 
harmony of French consists particularly in a certain con- 
tinuity of utterance; and the norm is an equal intensity 
in the pronunciation of all syllables—not being enclitics 
or proclitics of one syllable nor yet feminine e’s—within a 
group of words cohering by syntax, logic, or the habit of 
the ear, and a slight stress (coinciding and sometimes con- 
fused with a variation of pitch), followed by a pause, upon 
the last tonic syllable of the group. In verse there is a 
hierarchy of such groups. ‘The line itself gives the most 
important; the classical cesura a second group of fixed 
proportions; and within the hemistich there are rhyth- 
mical phrases of variable length, bearing an appreciable 
relation in number to the whole count of syllables and in 
time to the whole measure of the line. These rhythmical 
phrases must not only be commanded by the ear which 
seeks the alternate satisfactions of habit and surprise, but 
are also dictated by meaning and all the machinery of 
rhetoric. If the Romantic reform of the Alexandrn is to 
be adequately understood, it is necessary to grasp the fact 
that the median cesura differed from other pauses within 
the line, not in kind but in degree, and that the famous 
coupe ternaire, so far from adding to the number of these 
pauses, actually reduced the number most commonly found 
in, say, the Alexandrine of Racine from three to two. That 
Hugo and his followers left in verses of the Romantic type 
(which are not more than a considerable minority in their 
poetry) at least the shadow of a median cesura, is not only 
to be ascribed to an illogical scruple, but to the subtle 
pleasure of preserving an illusory reminiscence of the 
ancient type. 

These considerations would carry us too far afield. 
We will now briefly justify our remark that Mr. Kastner’s 
history contains a good many oversights. 

On page 9 he observes that “the feminine ¢ invari- 
ably counts as a syllable in pronunciation when it separates 
two identical consonants in two different words,” and “ is 
also clearly audible in cases of Jiaison,” But “ respecte ta 


mére ” does not prove the first of these propositions, for in 
“ respecte ma mére” the ¢ would be equally pronounced ; 
and if Lamartine, instead of 

Parle-lui sans effroi: lui seul peut te comprendre, 
had written 

Parle-moi sans effroi: moi seul peux te comprendre, 
the italicised vowel would have had precisely the same 
syllabic value. Nor does Hugo’s 

Tu sembles une femme enfermée en un lys 
prove the. second proposition, which is indeed, as Mr. 
Kastner states it, open to dispute. The fact is that in all 
these cases the feminine ¢ is pronounced as a distinct 
syllable, simply because it occurs between two consonants 
and a third which is not separated from them by any 
logical pause—a rule which Mr. Kastner states, but not un- 
exceptionably. On p. 12 he tells us that a few (!) of the 
symbolists have occasionally ignored the feminine ¢ in the 
body of the line ; and that “the poets of the Pléiade occa- 
sionally took the same liberty.” But his instances are not 
good ones. Du Bellay’s “la fusée ardent’” is simply an 
archaism, and the apostrophe is as illogical as in 
grand’mére. “Je te don’ray” (Ronsard) is equally an 
archaism, not a license. It would, by the way, have been 
better to bring the rule by which the verbal ending -aient 
is reckoned as masculine under the general rule 
as to e mute following another vowel in the 
body of a word. In the chapter on rime we 
notice (p. 40) a doubtful instance of assonance : del and per. 
Mr. Kastner would agree (and, indeed, says as much on 
p. 71) that it would be hard to find a case in which a correct 
poet of the middle ages has confounded the distinct vowel 
sounds representing Latin é entravé and a_ respectively. 
The objection to such rimes as grace: place, pale: salle, 
is stated (p. 44) as if it were simply a matter of quantity. 
But it is the different quality (¢imbre) ot the two a’s that 
constitutes the paramount objection. His instances of bad 
rimes between é and é are also disputable. Quai is cer- 
tainly as commonly pronounced #é as é, and the former is 
the sound given to it by such excellent modern authorities 
as Nyrop and L. Clédat. Sars; fricassés is likewise justifi- 
able, at least if sais is in the first person; and we cannot 
imagine why Mr. Kastner supposes that escarpolette : 
reflete, querelle: gréle, are cases of é: 2. It is odd to see 
(p. 46) the digraph ¢ in frein called a diphthong in a 
modern treatise, and especially odd to see frein: tabarin, 
given as an instance, beside Jivre : suivre, biére: verre, of a 
diphthong riming with “the simple vowel which corre- 
sponds with its second element.” Nor is évanouit : nuit a 
case of a diphthong riming “with the corresponding 
disyllabic combination of the same vowel ”—unless Mr. 
Kastner pronounces nouit! On p. 55, as an “ isolated” 
and “ involuntary” case of a word riming with itself, Mr. 
Kastner quotes Victor Hugo: 

La rose épanouie et toute grande ouverte, 

“Sortant du frais bouton comme d’une urne ouverte ’— 
As printed, these lines from a .celebrated poem are an 
involuntary but unluckily not an isolated case of careless 
transcription on the part of those responsible for the édition 
définitive of Hugo’s works. We refer Mr. Kastner to the 
original edition of Za Légende (first series, 1859) for the true 
version of the second line : 

*Sortant du frais bouton comme d’une urne verle”— 
which makes (he will agree) not only better rime, but better 
sense. In the chapter on the cesura, the statement that the 
formula 6 + 4 in decasyllabic verse has been “totally 
abandoned ” since Voltaire must be modified, for lines like 
Hugo’s 

“Un ange ouvrait sur nous son aile douce” 
are not very infrequent im that poet ; and it is inaccurate to 
say that “we possess only one solitary sonnet” of Hugo's 
(p. 238); besides that in L’Année Terrible there are at 
least three (rot very good ones) in Toute la Lyre. 

Mr. Kastner’s chapter on enjambement is a useful sum- 
mary of the use of French poets in this matter, of the view 
taken by the classical legislators, and of some kinds of 
“ overflow ” which are still generally avoided by good poets. 
He ought, howeyer, to have given a better definition: en- 
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jambement is a suppression of the breathing-space between 
two lines by the prolongation of a rhythmical phrase. 

On the other hand, the chapters on “ so-called poetic 
liceses” (which may be called a conscientious justification 
of Banville’s delightful 77 n’y en a point) and on “ certain 
fixed forms” seem to us complete and trustworthy ; and the 
final pages on the various attempts that have been made to 
base French verse upon quantity and upon stress alone 
thorgh Mr. Kastner has not cared to analyse the real ele- 
ment of quantity in French syllables—is acceptable at any 
rate as a curisity. P 

The chapter on hiatus is also useful, for at least it 
defines the ground of a controversy not yet ended, though 
it seems almost certain that the latest traditional school of 
French poetry which has succeeded the cosmopolitan 
symbolists w:ll in this matter definitely restore the ancient 
liberty renounced by the seventeenth century. But we are 
at a loss to perceive the pertinence of this quotation from 
Gautier: 

* Pétillent les tisons, entourés d’une frange 
D'un feu blafard et pale”. . . . 
as an instance in which, since “ words ending in -ier, -¢/, 
-ard, aud a few others, are not now linked by liaison to 
the following word beginning with a vowel,” “hiatus is 
avoided for the eye but not for the ear.” Surely Mr. 
Kastner would not pronounce “ blafa et pale”! 

We have commented freely upon the imperfections of 
this book, because it is a work of solid erudition offered ap- 
parently as a rival to the imperfect French treatises already 
existing. If it had been intended as nothing more than an 
intretuction to the rules of French versification for the use 
of English people who desire to read French poetry intelli- 
gently, we might have desired a simpler exposition, but the 
lapses and even the omissions of the author would have 
been of relatively little consequence. And, indeed, we 
wish that he had devoted his learning to a manual at once 
elememtary and sufficiently comprehensive, specially in- 
tended for English students. For we have an impression 
that French poetry is extremely little read, and even less 
admired, in England ; that, in fact, the great mass of cul- 
tivated Englishmen are still as complacently incredulous 
of any aptitude in the French language and the French 
genius for poetry as were, let us say, the dictators of Eng- 
lish criticism a hundred years ago; and that a principal 
reason for this insensibility and ignorance is a curious as- 
sumption (common to genuine classical scholars with per- 
sons who know, say, their Milton or their Shelley by heart) 
that an appreciation of the peculiar beauties of verse in a 
foreign language does not depend in any degree upon 
knowing how a line ought to be read, or (which is not the 
same thing) how a line ought to be scanned. A book on 
I’rench verse conceived somewhat upon the lines of Mr. 
Bridges’ admirable notes on Milton’s prosody, or, to 
give French examples, of M. Sully-Prudhomme’s little 
treatise, or the chapters on prosody in Renouvier’s masterly 
study of Hugo, and in M. de Gourmont’s works of cri- 
ticism, a book which supported a concise statement of rules 
with an inquiry into the physiological and esthetic sanction 
of rules, and substituted the comparative for the dry-as-dust 
method upon occasion, would be immensely worth attempt- 
ing in the interest of vast numbers among our educated 
countrymen who at present find so little in Ronsard and 
Racine, in Hugo and Gautier and Leconte de Lisle that 
appears to them capable of exportation. 

F. Y. Eccues. 


SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
SNIPE AND WooDcocK. (Fur, Feather, and Fin Series.) By 
L. H. De Visme Shaw and others. London: Longmans. 5s. 
MEMORIES OF THE Montus. Third Series. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. London: Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
We are glad after a long interval to see a new Fur and 
Feather volume, since these handy and handsome little 
books are appreciated by very many readers outside the 
public they were primarily intended for. They form, in 
fact, careful monographs for the general reader of some of 


our most interesting species, and are probably more 
esteemed by naturalists than most of the books about wild 
life which receive greatest praise. We are growing 
increasingly shy of works on nature which are commonly 
described as “ delightful” or “charming.” If this tenth 
volume of the series is not as satisfactory as the others, or 
as most of them, it is because of the greater difficulty of the 
subject. Some who do not know the eccentric bird will 
think it strange that there should be any difficulty at all, or 
difference of opinion, with regard to these two exceedingly 
familiar and universally distributed species, when it is con- 
sidered that hundreds of intelligent sportsmen are occupied 
every year in observing their ways, and that for the last 
century they have been more written about than any other 
British bird. But so it is. Even that mysterious feathered 
creature the cuckoo has yielded up most of its secrets, 
and it may be said that its life history is now approaching 
completion, while the snipe problems which our fathers and 
grandfathers talked and wrote about in their day are still 
awaiting solution. Mr. Shaw has not himself gathered 
many new facts to help us, and with regard to what is known 
he is not always a safe guide. Thus, he makes the state- 
ment that snipe and woodcock have each a peculiarity 
unique among birds—the drumming or bleating sound pro- 
duced by the first, and the habit of transporting its young 
from place to place of the second. ‘There are numerous 
species at home and abroad able to produce a variety of 
loud and singular noises with their wing and tail feathers, 
and although it may be a fact that no other bird gives out 
a sound precisely like that of our common snipe, we do not 
know that it is so. We have yet to learn what sounds are 
made by other species of snipe throughout the world ; but 
we do know that many of them have a habit similar to 
that of our bird of playing in the air. As to the wood- 
cock’s singular habit of carrying its young, we know—at ail 
events ornithologists believe—that the nightjar removes its 
young when the nest has been discovered ; and it is also 
probable that some sea birds, the eider duck and 
the guillemots, for example, carry their young out to sea. 
The bleating of the snipe is discussed at very great length, 
and the author’s theory as to the way the sound is pro 
duced is certainly ingenious, but fails to convince us. The 
idea that the tail feathers are the instruments of sound is 
wrongly ascribed by him to a Mr. Storer, who wrote in the 
Badminton series in 1899. The subject was discussed by 
ornithologists in England at least thirty years before that 
date. When it is said that the sound is produced by the 
male only we must conclude that Mr. Shaw has neglected 
to read the latest observations on the habits of the snipe, 
by naturalists of the new school who go to nature instead 
of to Yarrell and the old writers, and who affirm that the 
drumming is produced by both sexes. On the subject of 
the apparent use of the bill as a lever in rising from the 
ground we again find ourselves in disagreement wth Mr. 
Shaw. We have often seen a bird, which had been watch- 
ing us with raised head, strike its beak on the ground when 
taking flight. ‘This action of the bird he denies. 

Too much space is perhaps given to the discussion of 
these “ peculiarities” of the snipe. The account of the 
woodcock is better, or at all events more complete, and we 
think the author makes out a good case as to a second 
species, the larger or double woodcock, sometimes called 
the muffled cock, which appears to have become extinct 
early in the nineteenth century. Another matter in which 
we agree with the author is that of the astonishing speed 
attained by birds travelling at great altitudes (pp. 163-8): 
on this controversial subject he reasons admirably. 

Mr. Ussher contributes a history of the woodcock in 
Ireland, which shows that the bird has had an extraordi- 
nary increase, as a breeding species, in that country in re 
cent years. The first instance known of its breeding in 
freland was in 1833. 

It is a pity that this very useful book should be with- 
out an index. 

On the principle of business first, pleasure afterwards, 
we finished with the sober book on Scolopax before taking 
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up Sir Herbert Maxwell's Memories of the Months, which 
treats of sport and natural history too, although in lighter 
vein. We remembered the former volumes, and went to 
this third of the series full of pleasing anticipations, and 
we have been disappointed. ‘The greater part of the book 
is made up of old magazine articles on a variety of subjects 


' ~<a Scotch blood-feud ; the condition of forestry in Great 


Pritain; place-names; a visit to Thessaly in 1893; primi- 
tive leechecraft ; and an account of Winchester, an epitome 
of Dean Kitchin’s well-known book, contributed to some 
journal at the time of the King Alfred Millenary. It is all 
very well done, and the articles are readable ; but they are 
not memories of the months, and not natural history: a 
more suitable title for the book would have been the one 
which Dean Pigou has honestly appended to his latest 
volume—Odds and Ends. Of the natural history notes 
the best are on well-worn subjects, such as the Brush 
Turkey of Australia. ‘The original matter is slight, 
often trivial, and the thought thin, and we  some- 
times wonder in reading at Sir Herbert’s courage in in- 
cluding such stuff ; but his courage goes even further, and 
we think he pays a very poor compliment to his public in 
speaking of his work as “ maunderings.” We should not 
have said such a thing; on the contrary, we regard him as 
a highly accomplished writer, whose style is never without 
distinction, who never sinks below a certain level, even 
though, as in this instance, he never rises above it, and our 
only regret is that he considered it necessary to produce a 
third volume of AZemories, not because he possessed suffi- 
cient material, but only, as we are compelled to suppose, 
because a considerable time had gone by since the last was 
published. 





CANADA—PAST AND PRESENT. 


OLbD QuEBEC: The Fortress of New France. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Claude G. Bryan. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 165s. 


CANADA IN THE TwentTieTH Century. By A. G. Bradley. 
London: Archibald Constable and Co. 16s. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. By F. Bradshaw. London: 
P. S. King and Son. tos, 

WHATEVER we may think of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
we are all interested in Canada as the first and largest of 
our great white colonies. It is interesting both in its past 
and its present. Its history presents a phase in the 
struggle between the English and French races which 
proved the turning-point in their rivalry for Empire. It is 
an abiding paradox that we should have lost our British 
colonies in America and gained French colonies—that 
Canada, once the centre of our bitterest foes, should have 
become during the American War of Independence the re 
fuge of our Loyalists. The result has been equally sur- 
prising. Here is a colony with a mixture of two races not 
always sympathetic in Europe which is yet the most loyal 
and united colony in the British Empire. ‘The feeling in 
favour of the United States which seemed likely to grow 
twenty years ago has quite disappeared. Whatever the 
French-Canadian may desire, he accepts British rule and 
even prefers it to French. Such are the miraculous resuits 
of that gift of complete self-government which Great 
Britain conferred on her white colonies at the counsel and 
bidding of Lord Durham. 

The three books before us differ and supplement one 
another in their scope and treatment. In their work on 
Old Quebec Sir Gilbert Parker and Mr. Claude Bryan give 
us a history of Quebec from the time of its 
founding by the French emigrants in the days 
of Champlain down to its conquest by General Wolfe 
and its gradual consolidation into a British colony. It is 
an old story which has been told by many writers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. But to colonial students in 
England, vexed by the confusion of races in their South 
African colonies, it must always remain of abiding interest. 
The real fount for this history is still in those fascinating 
volumes of Mr. Francis Parkman which are too little 
known in England. Sir Gilbert Parker is not an historian ; 
he is a novelist. Perhaps we miss some of that fine charm 


—that delicate play of imagination—which we find in his 
best studies of French-Canadian life. We should have 
preferred perhaps a real chat on the French-Canadian life 
of to-day, as Sir Gilbert must remember it from his early 
days by the banks of the St. Lawrence ; but Sir Gilbert and 
his collaborator tell the story of the great struggle between 
Wolfe and Montcalm with force and spirit. They carry on 
the story right into the modern period, describing the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837 and the period of settlement 
and self-government right up to 1903. ‘The book is well! 
illustrated, and will provide a useful text-book to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

Those who take more interest in Canada to-day than 
Canada of the last three centuries will turn to Mr. A. G. 
Bradley’s Canada in the Twentieth Century, and will find 
in it a vivid and picturesque sketch of Canada as she is at 
present. Mr. A. G. Bradley knows Canada well, and he 
takes the English traveller right across the continent, from 
east to west, starting from the St. Lawrence and ending up 
with Vancouver Island. There are few more wonderful land 
journeys to be taken in the world. During those five days 
in the Canadian Pacific car you pass through every variety 
of climate and scenery, from the foggy shores of New 
Brunswick to the mild and temperate warmth of Ontario, 
along the great lakes to the vast ¢entral plain, until you 
come to the great mountainous barrier which divides that 
plain from the Pacific coast. Then you descend swiftly to 
the bright, rich sunshine of British Columbia, with its 
almost tropical climate and its gorgeous vegetation. On 
either side of the railway stretch the farms of the pioneers 
who are turning that land into a garden, and behind them 
stretch further tracks, untilled and even unexplored, which 
must one day become the home of man. Such is Mr. 
Bradley’s theme. 

New lands produce new peoples, and the Englishman 
who believes that Canada is going to produce the same 
people as Great Britain, with the same language, the same 
customs, and the same ideas, will soon find himself 
grievously mistaken. Im many ways the Canadians will 
gradually become indistinguishable from the Americans. 
But those who read Mr. Bradley’s sketches of Canadian 
life will realise that at present the Canadians are by no 
means simply Americans at second hand. The cold 
climate produces a more active and athletic people, given 
much to the gaieties of long winter evenings, and more 
domestic in their tastes and habits. The long winter rest 
which closes the St. Lawrence and compels the farmer to 
cease from active toil produces a calmer type, less eager 
for instant gain and more in tune with nature. Thus it 
is that the Englishman feels more at home in Canada than 
he does in the United States. 

But there is another influence at work. The French 
Canadians number one million people, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of intermarriage between French and English. 
This introduces a strain of grace and charm into the society 
of Quebec and Montreal which is lacking in the towns 
further west. It is an old-world element which gives to 
that part of Canada a link with the past and makes the 
traveller feel as if he were moving rather among Breton 
peasantry than among farmers of the new world. There 
are houses in Quebec where the life of eighteenth-century 
France is still carried on, with all its old dignity and 
courtesy, for all the world as if Louis Quatorze were still 
alive to-day. 

The Canadians, thanks to this mixture of French and 
English blood, are a gay people. They do not lose sight 
of joy in their search for the almighty dollar, like so many 
Americans, and they do not suffer from the lack of space 
for proper enjoyment, which is the real impediment to 
healthy vigour in the overcrowded island of Great Britain. 
Mr. Bradley gives a charming account of the ordinary Cana- 
dian life: 

“Of amusements I have already said something, and 
though the Canadians are hard workers, they are no 
Puritans in the matter of enjoyment. Whether of the old 
or the new society of the country towns, they thoroughly 


understand the art of relaxation. The thought of a dance 
or picnic does not weigh upon the soul of the donor for 
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weeks beforehand, though it might where domestics are 
almost non-extant. People still go out to dance, to play 
caras, or to see friends, mainly for the purpose in hand, 
and get quite as much variety of nourishment in the mean- 
time as is reasonable or good for them, while the hostess 
is free from the terror of that sort of criticism which puts 
gastronomy in the forefront and helps so much to sterilise 
social life in similar circles in England. The young people 
throughout Canada, ever since I can remember, have had 
about ten times as much fun in a social way among them- 
selves as falls to the lot of the average young English man 
or woman, and with their increasing wealth still continue to 
cultivate the art, which they have learnt so well under other 
conditions, of getting a great deal of innocent and desirable 
gaieties with very little fuss, worry, or expense.” 

One of the most useful chapters in Mr. Bradley’s book 
is that on emigration. There is no more puzzling subject to 
the average Englishman than emigration to the colonies. 
He is alternately told that the colonies want human beings 
and that they are overcrowded. Politicians talk to him 
about the use of the colonies as homes for the English 
poor, and then he suddenly finds that if a workman wants 
to land in Australia he has to pass a variety of tests. But 
Canada, at any rate, keeps the open door to English 
immigrants. No Englishman is ever refused a landing at 
(Juebec or Montreal, and one of the most vigorous of Cana- 
dian departments is the immigration bureau. The _ real 
danger is from the English side. Young men get dumped 
into Canada without experience of farming, with remit- 
tances to keep them from the pressure of life, and with 
hard taskmasters over them. They go through a period of 
agonised war with their environment, and then they drift 
back to England with empty pockets and shattered hopes. 
Emigration is a good thing, but cannot be carried out 
efficiently without infinite trouble. Any man who wants to 
live on a Canadian farm ought to try his hand first on an 
English farm. He will then find out whether he is physic- 
ally and mentally fitted for the life. If that much were 
always observed, there would be far fewer failures among 
colonial emigrants. 

We can only end by heartily recommending this book 
to everyone who wants to know all about Canada as it is 
to-day. To read it is certainly the second best thing to 
visiting Canada. 

The last of our Canadian books is a stu‘ly in the circum- 
stances that led to Lord Durham’s report and the incidents 
that followed it. The story is already familiar to English 
readers, and was often dwelt upon during the last phase of 
the South African war. Lord Durham’s mission is cer- 
tainly one of the most notable events in English colonial 
history, and it deserves every possible investigation. Mr. 
Bradshaw has carried out his work, which he undertook 
for the London School of Economics, with conscientious 
thoroughness. He has written a monograph which will 
always be of great value to the student of Canadian history. 
Lord Durham’s visit to Canada has all the elements of 
romance—his sudden despatch by a distraught Ministry, 
his drastic proposals, his quick disillusionment, his resigna- 
tion, his return to England, and his tragic death. But he 
wrought a work for Canada of which time has only 
strengthened the value, and which has provided a pre- 
cedent for the government of every white British colony 
throughout the world. It was a wise suggestion of Mr. 
Graham Wallas that Mr. Bradshaw should investigate this 
period, and it has resulted in a book narrow in scope but 
deep in interest. 








TWO BOOKS ON CHINA. 
CuINnA PAST AND PRESENT. By E. H. Parker. 
man and Hall. tos. 6d. net. 

Li HUNG-CHANG: HIS LIFE AND Times. By Mrs. 
Little. London: Cassell and Co. 15s. net. 
WE have before us two volumes on Chinese subjects—one 
from the prolific pen of Professor Parker, the other by Mrs. 
Archibald Little. In point of literary form the Professor's 
book is not the equal of Mrs. Little’s, but it contains more 
valuable information. It consists, indeed, of an extraordi- 
nary collection of miscellaneous writings, many of which 
have already appeared in print. One might almost imagihe 


London: Chap- 


Archibald 


that the author had said to himself: I will not try to write 
a work which shall interest any one class of readers all 
through, but I will produce one in which everybody, be he 
who he may, shall find something to attract him. In the 
first chapter there is a sketch of the past history of China, 
much of which will appear hopelessly incomprehensible to 
the ordinary subscriber to Mudie’s, but which is thoroughly 
well worth the careful attention of serious students of 
oriental history, as the writer evidently has acquired a re- 
markable knowledge of those many kingdoms which in 
early times rose and fell in north-eastern Asia. There are 
several chapters on modern politics and the relations of 
China with Western Powers, including an account of the 
Boxers, which last ought not to be neglected by anyone 
who may write the history of present times. On the social 
side we find long articles about China’s population, infanti- 
cide, opium, missionaries, all these being subjects on which 
one is glad to learn the views of a writer who knows what 
he is talking of and appears to be singularly free from pre- 
judice. Finally, one comes to sketches of the author’s own 
life in China, which may not unfairly be described as serio- 
comic. 

The remarks on opium are rather discursive. But 
their general drift is to the effect that opium-smoking, if 
practised in moderation, does not usually hurt the constitu- 
tion. Where cases of serious injury occur they are among 
the wealthier classes, who can afford to indulge in it 
heavily ; the poor suffer rather from the waste of time and 
money than from the direct effects of the drug. Many sad 
cases unquestionably occur, but the author thinks that less 
harm is caused by opium in China than by drink in Eng- 
land. The evidence of misery caused by indulgence in it 
is more plain in the provinces which import Indian opium, 
than in those where native opium is grown and used, though 
the consumption is much greater in these last. Among the 
Chinese themselves there is absolutely but one opinion as 
to the wisdom of the practice, and those who give way to 
it never either boast of it or recommend it to others. On 
the question of infanticide in China very different views 
have been expressed. In the opinion of Professor Parker, 
who has studied the matter, the killing at birth of female 
children is rare im most parts of China; but in the pro- 
vince of Fuh Kien and parts of adjacent provinces it has 
prevailed for the last eight hundred years; and the reason 
for it is to be found in the large number of the emigrants, 
men only, who go abroad from those parts and so diminish 
the number of possible husbands. 


In her earlier books, Zntimate China and The Land 
of the Blue Gown, Mrs. Little delighted her readers by her 
sympathetic treatment of her subject, her keen observa- 
tion, and her power of brightly describing what she had 
noted. In her Life and Times of Li Hung-chang she has 
undertaken a task perhaps less suited to her special 
powers ; but she has undoubtedly produced a book which 
will be gladly read by those who are interested in China. 
Mrs. Little, though finding much to blame in Li Hung- 
chang, finally sums up his character in quite kindly lan- 
guage. She describes him as astute and, beyond doubt, 
possessed of strong common sense ; as a lovable character, 
free from malice even against those who had impeached 
him. In an earlier chapter she had said that he was never 
known to desert a friend. He was, she continues, an affec- 
tionate husband, a kindly, though somewhat stern, father ; 
free from low vice, moderate and temperate. It was his 
lot to live on to a time when European nations were each 
thrusting out a greedy hand against China; and Li, “an 
old man, versed only in the ways of China, was not equal 
to the situation, and saw no way out of the impasse. Per- 
haps no man could have.” On the question of corruption 
she expresses herself with caution. She believes his for- 
tune to have been enormously over-estimated. But with 
justice she condemns him for not having put his country 
into a better state of defence with the large sums entrusted 
to him, and for having surrounded himself with men 
notoriously corrupt. 

It is not always easy to learn the truth of news in 
China. Anyone is liable to be led terribly astray if he 
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believes a thing merely because it is published in a con- 
temporary newspaper or stated by a well-informed Chinese. 
As gossip is passed from mouth to mouth across China it 
becomes marvellously distorted; and where personal or 
political feeling is excited tales are still more inaccurate 
and untrustworthy. Mrs. Little directly accuses the Em- 
press Dowager of being the murderess of her daughter-in- 
law, the young widowed Empress, in 1875. This is the 
purest fable, and is of comparatively recent invention. 
The story is too long to go into ; but it is certain that when 
the younger lady died, or committed suicide, the elder one 
had absolutely no reason for desiring her death. There is 
another scandal repeated ad nauseam in this book, in sup- 
port of which there is no evidence whatever. 

There are many points on which the two authors whom 
we have reviewed hold different opinions. But on one 
they are certainly of accord—that is, the provocation re- 
ceived by China from Europe in recent times. 


“FICTION. | 


SrENDTHRIFT SUMMER. By Margery Williams. London: W. 
Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 

Spenathrifl Summer is an exceptionally clever study of a 

woman’s temperament. All readers who are in- 

telligent enough to enjoy a delicately witty analy- 


sis of a woman’s jealousy of her husband's thoughts and 
emotions (unconcerned with herself) should send to the 
library for it. In Mrs. Hovenden’s case the trouble 
comes in with her husband Denis’s love for his 
careless, attractive, handsome brother Leslie. Very lightly 
and very neatly is the web spun for us of Mrs. Hovenden’s 
dissatisfaction with herself and of her unavailing efforts to 
be nice to her brother-in-law. She forces herself to be 
sympathetic to him for her own sake, for that would bring 
her nearer to her husband. But it is not the least use ; she 
cannot help her nerves perpetually betraying her irritation ; 
she cannot help rasping the edges of their relations when- 
ever Leslie is present. And Leslie, a general favourite with 
men and women, is always more or less present. Her hus- 
band’s quiet strength and masculine taciturnity, his large, 
inattentive patience and self-detachment from her moods, 
and Leslie’s light, self-seeking nonchalance make up the 
household atmosphere in which her woman’s jealousy shoots 
up, fretting the old happiness into an uneasy, growing dis- 
cordance. So subtly drawn is the contrast between the 
temperaments of husband and wife that the authoress leads 
us delicately to divine that if Leslie had never put his foot 
inside Mrs. Hovenden’s door, her intense feminine absorp- 
tion in her husband’s life would have spun for her tissue 
after tissue of secret broodings in which she would have 
lived in a dear, bitter estrangement. And this is the value of 
S pendthrift Summer ; the personal story it shadows is sig- 
nificant because it is typical of the eternal misunderstanding 
between feminine and masculine. If the man could be a 
little more devoted, could the woman be more exacting ? 
The art by which Miss Williams brings naturally before us 
the casually natural relationships of the little circle of sum- 
mer visitors in Penry, the Welsh watering-place, is a clever 
piece of impressionism: her people place themselves easily 
and rightly in the general composition; there is nothing 
posed or predetermined in their airy intercourse. The first 
chapters will perhaps lead the general reader astray: 
the authdress pulls out too many threads in the unravelling 
of the main situation. The one artistic blot in the picture 
is the handling of the situation in which the fates of the 
four chief characters are determined. Mrs. Hovenden, 
growing more exasperated, is supposed to have compro- 
mised herself with Kelvyn, her attentive man friend, and 
Leslie, her brother-in-law, screens her and takes the blame. 
But the scene between the two brothers (Chapter XX.) 
is not convincing. Denis’s sudden anger and suspicion is 
really alien to his masculine character, and the authoress’s 
feminine intuition has for once played her false. Other 
readers may complain of the story’s “ slightness,” but in 
fact its suggestive pages do everything but exhaust the plot. 
The novel is a subtle piece of character reading, and the 
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lated by HAROLD J. Sti_es, M.B., F.R.C.S., from the fourth 
German Edition. Containing 255 Illustrations, many with 
colour introduced, Royal 8vo, cloth. Price 20/- net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Professor of Political Economy in 


the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 
7 6 net. r ; 
GOD’S OPEN DOORS. By the Rev. T. Ruonppa 


WILuiAMs, Author of ** Shall we understand the Bible?" &e, 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3/6 net. 


THE LARGER FAITH. Some Aspects 
of the New Theology. By K. C. Anperson, Minister 
of Ward Chapel, Dundee. Small Crown 8vo, cloth. 


3 6 net. 


Price 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 3 3, 


Professor WILHELM SOLTAU. Translated by Maurice A, 
CANNEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1/6 net. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. A Biography and 
a Criticism. By Jounx Tayvtor Brows, LL.D. Edited 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by W. B. Duntop. 
In large Crown 8vo, bound in quarter vellum, gilt top, con- 
taining two Photogravures and two other I!lustrations. 
Price 5 ~ net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF LONDON. 


By G. E. Mirron. With 12 Full Page Illustrations in 
Colour by JOHN WILLIAMSON. Square demy 8yo, cloth. 
Price 6 -. : 





TALES OF ST. AUSTIN'S. py Pp. G. Wonr- 
HOUSE, Author of ‘The Pot Hunters,” aid “A Prefect’s 
Uncle.” Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 full page Illustrations by 
T. M. R. Waitwaett, R. Noet PoLock and E. F. SKINNER. 
Price 3 6. 

















; A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


authoress shows she possesses a delicate sense of style. 
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FOUR PRESENTS for XMAS. 


(The publisher will send you through your bookseller, and free of charge, any of these works for inspection. ) 








At $2 2s. net. (120 Pictures.) 


Lady Diana Beauclerk 
Her Life and Work. 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. 


Iilustrated with 6 Coloured Plates and Lithographs and Photogravure; in all 120 Illustrations, and many reproductions in 
half-tone. Royal 4to. 

The Quaintest and most magnificent Art book of the season, containing examples of Lady Di’s 
charming work in colours, photogravures, lithographs, &c., many plates, together with examples of 
her Wedgwood designs. This volume is the cheapest Art book issued this year for the money. 

Lady Diana Beauclerk, the subject of this memoir, was the elder daughter of Charles, second Duke of Marlborough. She 
moved in the brilliant Society of the day, and married Frederick, Lord Bolingbroke and secondly Topham Beauclerk, the celebrated 
wit. It was after her second marriage that most of her work was done, although she had been devoted to art all her life and her 
pencil was seldom idle. She was in constant intercourse with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, C. J. Fox, Gibbon, Goldsmith— 
in short, with the cream of the literary society of the day ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as Horace Walpole and many others, bore 
testimony to her talent. 

Her genius and the peculiar grace of her style are acknowledged. She drew portraits, caricatures, and designed for Wedg- 
wood, and drew for Bartolozzi. The volume, contains some hitherto unpublished letters, and is profusely illustrated with reproductions 
of coloured stipple prints after Bartolozzi, designs for W edgwood, family portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a number of Lady 
Diana's original sketches, which have never before been given to the public. 


At $1 1s. net. (GO Pictures.) 


Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, 
and Neighbourbood. 


By CHARLES GORDON, 
Author of ‘The Old Bailey and Newgate." With Photogravure Frontispiece, Maps and numerous Illustrations. 

The new streets of KinGsway and ALtpwycu (coupled with the Law Courts), will, when finished, have caused almost as much 
destruction to house property as did the Great Fire of London; in fact, they have utterly changed the character of a large and 
popu ous district of London. No one will say that their construction is not an improvement, but it is so drastic that it will destroy 
places of great historical interest. The making of the Law Courts blotted a portion that had many a tale to tell, and these are 
included in this book—which net only shows the gradual growth of the district by means of early maps and descriptions, but dilates 
upon its history, decay, and resurrection, 














At 15’). met. (85 Pictures.) 


Big Game Shooting and Travel 
in South-East Africa. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SHOOTING TRIPS IN THE CHERINGOMA AND GORONGOZA DIVISIONS OF PORTUGUESE 
SOUTH-EAST AFRICA AND IN ZULULAND, 
By FREDERICK RODERICK NOBLE FINDLAY. 
WITH CHAPTERS BY OLIVE SCHREINER AND S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 
With a Map, a Photogravure Frontispiece and Eighty-five other Illustrations. 

This work is the record of the experiences of a sportsman and naturalist in regions but little known to European travellers. 
In a country which is swampy and malarial, and ia which, indeed, neither horse nor dog can survive, the hardships of travel are 
considerable ; nevertheless it is described as being, in many respects, a veritable sportsman’s paradise. As a remarkable c ontfibution 
to the literature of sport, natural history, and adventure in little-known regions, the work will interest alike the sportsman, naturalist, 
and general reader. Numerous illustrations from photographs taken on the spot add to the attractions of the book. 








THE THIN PAPER EDITION OF At 26 & 36 net. 


The Mermaid Series 
The Best Plays of Old Dramatists. 


LITERAL REPRODUCTIONS OF THE OLD TEXT. 
Each volume containing about 500 Pages, and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Price 2/6 net, cloth, each, or 3/6 net, leather. 
WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS. 





The following Volumes are now ready : 
Thomas Shadwell. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEorGE Saintssury. Christopher Marlowe. Edited, with 
Critical Memoir and Notes, by HAVELOcK ELLts ; and containing a General Introduction to the Series by Joun ADDINGTON SyMONDs. 
Thomas Otway. Introduction and Notes by the Hon. Ropen Noet. William Congreve. Edited by ALex. C. Ewa.p. 
John Ford. Edited by Havetock ELtis. Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. W. Verity. With Introduction by J. A. SyMoNnDs. 
William Wycherley. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W.C. Waro. Websterand Tourneur. With an Introduction 
and Notes by JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. James Shirley. With Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. Ben Jonson. (3 vols). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BRINSLEY NICHOLSON and C. H. Herrorp. Richard Steele. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. A, AITKEN. 
(M.A. B. All book-lovers should send for M. A. B., post free 2d.) 


London: T, FISHER{ UNWIN. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE City has been quite cheerful again for a few 
days. It is true that the boom in Kaffirs did not 
last very long, and that folk whose one desire is to get 
the Rand gold up to the surface and into their pockets 
are already beginning to talk about the sinister motives 
and selfish nastiness of those who oppose the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labour. But there certainly has been 
‘*a better feeling all round,” and this was chiefly due to 
a sudden jump in Consols, which are about a sovereign 
higher, allowing for the deductions of the quarterly 
dividend. The chief cause of this quick recovery 
seemed to be that the Bank of England had some 
time ago found it necessary to stiffen market 
rates for money by borrowing; this it did by 
lending some’ of its Consols ‘‘on contango,” an 
operation which had the result of temporarily reducing 
the supply of money and increasing that of Consols. 
Hence the effect of the steady stream of small purchases 
of Consols, which has now been going on for some 
months, was lessened or was at any rate temporarily, 
so to speak, muffled. But when, the outside market 
having been sufficiently tightened up, the Bank pro- 
ceeded to take its Consols back and repay the money 
that it had borrowed on them, the Consol jobbers 
suddenly found that there was no stock in the 
market, and being many of them ‘‘short ” had to bid 
against themselves in a most annoying manner in order 
to get their books straight. And so, up went the price 
and, as usual, a rising price made more buyers come 
in, and for a day or two there was quite a little 
‘* bear flurry” in the Funds, and the Consol jobbers 
who have lost money hand over fist by the unexpected 
fall since the war now see themselves smitten on the 
other cheek bya rise. 





And so the long-talked-of Johannesburg loan is 
out. It is said that the magnates wanted £ 3,000,000 
all at once, and thought they could issue it in Four per 
Cent. stock a little over par ; if this is so, the mag- 
nates are by this time sadder and perhaps wiser 
men; for the extent of the accommodation which 
is to be granted is £1,500,000 in Four per Cent. 
stock at 95. It is all underwritten, of course, 
and the question now is, how much will the public 
come for? I should not be surprised to see the loan go 
pretty well. The security is good enough, and there is 
mor ey about for anybody who will offer a decent rate 
for it. But, then, so many people want to borrow, and 
will be obliged, whether they want to or not, to offer 
attractive terms. Johannesburg itself will want the 
other half of its three millions sooner or later, Bloem- 
fontein and Port Elizabeth are said to be coming for 
money, and it need not be said that hosts of home cor- 
porations and colonial Governments would like to 
raise the wind. Nearly all the Home Railway com- 
panies have overdrawn their capital accounts 
and are waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
make fresh issues, and the Canadian Pacific will, they 
say, almost immediately invite subscriptions for three 
millions of new Four per Cent. Debenture stock, not to 
snention the Irish Land stock, Water Board stock, anda 
few other little items of that sort. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that the market was inclined to abuse 
Johannesburg for coming for money at all, especially as 
the prospect of all these new issues is a highly effective 
deterrent to such members of the public as are thinking 
of investing. Why, they naturally ask, should we go 
to Capel Court and relieve it of its burden of securities 
when we know that if we wait we shall be able, by 
applying for new issues, to invest without the expense 
of brokers’ commissions and jobbers’ turns ? 





The Johannesburg issue was particularly annoying 
to the many good men and true in the City who 
have come to the conclusion that municipalities, of all 


nationalities and climes, ought to be sat on financially 
for some time to come. Whether it is owing to the 
disinterested efforts of the Industrial Freedom League 
I know not; but the fact remains that the Municipal 
Socialism bogey has very much “caught on” among 
monetary circles, and that some ruthless finan- 
ciers urge that all kinds of monetary accommoda- 
tion ought to be:refused to corporations for the 
present. But then the City man always has his weak 
side—dangle the chance of a fiver before him and all 
his fire and fury melt into mellifluous sweetness. Hence 
it is that he curses municipalities with strange oaths 
and at the same moment underwrites their loans with 
genial alacrity. After all, the remedy is with the lender: 
he need not lend if he does not want to. A few months 
ago, when the loan underwriting fraternity was hope- 
lessly fed up, they decided that they would underwrite 
no more ; and so—in the present condition of poverty 
and apathy on the part of the outside public—borrowers 
were forced to go without and look pleasant. But now, 
just because the autumnal slump brought in afew buyers, 
the underwriters are busy again and cannot be with- 
held even by their hatred of all things municipal. 

The cheerfulness with which the week began could 
not stay its length. That tiresome war cloud in the 
Far East got a little blacker at the wrong moment, 
business eased off, and the hopes of a Christmas boom 
damped out with the return of rain and muggy weather. 
Home Rails have been a specially weak spot, barring 
a little flatness in the old underground stocks, Metro- 
politan and District. As for these, they are already 
talking of the great benefits that will follow electrifica- 
tion,and certainly the Me ropolitan already appears to be 
recapturing, by lower fares, a good sliceot thetraffic that 
it lost to the Twopenny Tube. Water stocks have been 
very sick, holders disapproving of the course which 
events are taking before the Court of Arbitration. By 
the way, the Dock companies are bringing forward a 
bill of their own to take the place of the one which 
the Government brought in last Session and had 
not the gumption to carry through. Certainly the 


- Government, weakened and discreuited as it has been 


by the events of the autumn, is not likely to pass a 
measure which it could not tackle last Session. It 
remains to be seen whether it will give the necessary 
facilities to a private bill. 

As for prospectuses, there was Johannesburg, as 
above mentioned; also a Mr. Beer was joint-stocking 
his business as a fashionable dressmaker, and wanting 
a big price for his goodwill ; he only offered Preference 
shares to the public, as did also an amalgamation of 
two old-established building firms, George Trollope and 
Colls and Sons ; Cerebos Salt is all in Ordinary shares, 
and its price for its goodwill also suffers from no 
evidence of false modesty. Janus. 








“What do you think of it?” 


A delicious, nourishing, and 
very economical food-beverage 
for children and older folks. 
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The Illustrations are by Mr. G. K. Cuesterton. 


AN ANNUAL PROBLEM. 
Books FOR CHILDREN. 
I. 

HE task of appraising the merits of new books for 
children is one that can be approached only with 
considerable diffidence. One does not really know— 
the standards are so different. There is the feeling of 
ground more or less secure beneath one’s feet when the 
time comes to judge a novel, or a volume of essays, or 
a biography, or even a poem ; but the book for chil- 
dren is none of these, and the very quality that com- 
mends it to a critic of such work as I have named may 
in the nursery be its most distressing fault, while again 
a certain crudeness that strikes the older reader like 
a physical blow may in the same forum be a 
shining virtue. Hence one walks delicately, seeking 
rather to be amused than to apportion verdicts. 
My painful experience has been, and will be, I am sure, 
that the books which I least admire are those which 
children like best, and wice versd. On general prin- 
ciples one may, I think, safely say that there is some- 













would constitute a perfect if somewhat belated review, 
since the sole duty of a child’s book is to entertain, and 
the sole test of its quality is its popularity. It is 
nothing that many thousands have been sold at 
Christmas, 1903; the point is, how many of those 
copies will still be actively thumbed in 1905 ? 

My own feeling is that although every Christmas 
children plunge into the dissipation provided by new 
books, they return punctually and soberly to the old 
friends very soon after the new year has dawned. We 
think we are capturing them with our gilt edges and 
coloured pictures and clever quips; we pass with fat 
satisfaction from house to house at Christmas and see 
a fine show of our work ; but long before February is 
here the old grubby leaves of A/ice’s Adtentures and 
Mrs. Ewing, Robinson Crusoe and Ballantyne, are being 
turned once more as if they were as new as ourselves. 

If. 

I believe in my heart that what children love better 
than new books is new editions. It is rather a terrible 
dictum, because if logically extended it comes to this : 
that no new books are needed for children at all ; that 
there are enough old ones already. Probably this is 
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“WHEN THE DOWNSTAIRS PEOPLE RETAIN A CHILDREN’ BOOK TO LAUGH OVER.” 


thing (for the nursery) wrong with a children’s book 
when the downstairs people retain it to laugh over. 
For, in spite of all that is said about the childlike adult 
keeping a corner for his old simple raptures, I think it 
is better when the nursery and the drawing room can- 


not exchange reading. 
II. 


It is often said that the right person to review 
children’s books is a child. But I am inclined to dis- 
agree with this. I fancy that the right way to review 
a children’s book is more mechanical. It should resolve 
itself merely into an examination a year or two hence of 
the nursery shelves (much in the way that readers of 
the Daily Mail are being asked to inquire into popular 
opinion on Their Joe), a list subsequently being drawn 
up of the 1903 books that are still favourites. That lis‘ 


true, for, after all, a child has not much time for read- 
ing. Many better employments come first, and only 
a very few children can exhaust the store of nursery 
classics before the time comes for an older type of book, 
to which there need be no limit. But this is a topic on 
which it were better not to dwell, particularly when 
one is known in certain quarters as the originator of 
one very numerous series of children’s books, and the 
editor at the present moment of another, to say nothing 
of works of one’s own compiling. To offer 
counsels of perfection, however, has ever been an 
unpopular game. 
IV. 

One of the best of the children’s books of 1903, 
for the reason I have given as well as for intrinsic 
merit, is the selection of Miss Edgeworth’s stories 
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which Mr, Austin Dobson has edited for Messrs, Gard- 
ner, Darton, and Co., and which Mr. Hugh Thomson 
has illustrated. As Mr. Dobson says, quoting another 
author, Miss Edgeworth’s “ writing for children was 


‘the natural outgrowth of a practical study of their 


wants and fancies.” Given the practical study and 
genius to fortify it, the tales that follow cannot but be 
immortal, Practically the whole art of writing seriously 
of real life for children may be learned from these 
pages. Such trimmings as fun and nonsense can 
come later, or not at all. 

Personally, | doubt if any child really wants 
book nonsense, or any fun beyond what he can get 
from life. In his books he wants, first, a story, and, 
secondly, a story, and, thirdly, a story. On the other 
hand, many a parent wants nonsense ; and that is the 
explanation of the vogue of the nonsense book. Even 
Lear’s Book of Nonsense, which started the convention, 
although it contains no ideas in advance of nursery 
intelligence, is more interesting to the parent than the 
child. Children want books that they can take to their 
bosoms and live with ; the purveyors of nonsense are 
only triflers. 

Such a book, for example, as Mr. Belloc’s Bad 
Child's Book of Beasts, of which Messrs. Duckworth 
have issued a new edition, delicious as it is, has prac- 
tically (as Mr. Belloc knows) nothing for the child. 
It was written not for children, but for Bellocs. 
Children may find it very funny, but they would never 
return to it of their own volition ; they might to flatter 
someone who was reading it aloud. One ought really 
not to mention so exquisite a piece of comic literature 
here at all (tender, too: the introductory poem is beau- 
tiful) ; but the impression that it is a child’s book is 
certainly abroad. 

V. 

Exceptions continually confront one, and the excep- 
tion in this case is Lewis Carroll. But the Alice books 
are both sense and nonsense: Alice providing the sense, 
being an absolutely normal child in the midst of divine 
imbecility, and the rest the nonsense. It is Alice’s sense 
that has carried the books into every house. They are 
there because of Alice and in spite of the White 
Knights. 

It is similarly, I think, largely the normal cha- 
racter of the Golliwogg and the Dutch dolls that has 
made their adventures so popular. Granted the im- 
possibility of what happens, their behaviour is 
perfectly human. So would all of us behave — 
though perhaps with less courage and address. The 
Golliwogg was an invention, in his own sphere, of 
equal merit to Captain Kettle or even Sherlock 
Holmes ; to the nursery reader he must be quite as real 
a person as are those exemplars tous. I doubt if 
the Misses Upton have had enough credit for the 
creation. The verse in which the annual epic 
is told may not be impeccable; but I doubt if any 
country can boast at this moment an historical painter 
gifted with more vigour than the artist of these books. 
You will find the true grand manner in the best of these 
plates ; the Golliwogg becomes Napoleonic. 

This year he and his friends start acircus. ‘The 
events are not perhaps so exciting or amusing as here- 
tofore, but nothing can impair Miss Florence Upton’s 
hand, It is no small achievement to depict two wooden 
horses on wheels (with fixed perpendicular legs) in the 
unmistakable act of racing round the ring. Miss 


Upton’s economy of means is very striking ; nor does 
she lavish her tints in a way that seems likely to 
become too popular. 

Vi. 

Coloured pictures, indeed, promise to grow every 
year more common. The black-and-white artist will 
soon be a rarity in the Christmas book, though not, I 
trust, elsewhere. But for chromatic vigour, as for 
most varieties of intensity just now, one must go to 
America, and pre-eminently to Mr. W. W. Denslow, 
who in Denslow’s Night Before Christmas (Heinemann) 
has put pictures of arresting hues to Clement Moore’s 
well-known poem ‘‘ The Visit of St. Nicholas ”—well 
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** AN EXAMINATION OF THE NURSERY SHELVES.” 


known, that is, across the Atlantic, where they have a 
Christmas mythology that differs somewhat from ours. 
In happy England the filler of stockings on Christmas 
Eve is Santa Claus; in America, St. Nicholas. What 
this book may lack in delicacy it makes up for in high 
spirits and vivid tones. 

The vividest coloured book from an English press 
that I have seen is The Children’s Book of London 
(A. and C. Black), by Mr. G. E. Mitton, with City scenes 
by Mr. John Williamson. I wish that London air were 
half as clear as Mr. Williamson makes it. 


Vil. 

The mention of Alice above, and the consideration 
of colour, remind me that among the Christmas books 
this year are abridgments of the two Alice books, 
which a bold and anonymous editor has prepared for 
Messrs. Macmillan. I wonder what Lewis Carroll 
would have thought, and, better still, would have said. 
As books taken by themselves, without relation to the 
real thing, they are charming ; and, of course, there 
are thousands of children growing up at this moment 
who will come to them freshly, only later reaching the 
real thing, with anticipation hardly impaired. And 
yet I can’t think the abridgments were necessary or 
wholly wise. There are many bocks which it is worth 
while to wait for, and the Alice books are eminently of 
them. (Why do we display this eagerness to place 
literature in small infants’ hands? A mother with a 
memory is, for them, better than all the books. ) 
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As a matter of fact, there is no need to abridge or 
prepare anything for a child, since its mind has a 
natural power of rejecting dross and retaining only the 
gold. If one tried the experiment of reading the Alice 
books throughout to a child of the tender age for which 
these abridgments were designed, while another child of 
the same age was listening to the Alice primers (as they 
might be called) —of the two listeners the former would 
have much the better time (as well as her lector), and 
that which had puzzled her would have puzzled her so 
little as to be negligible. Besides, a little puzzling is 
good: ‘*One’s reach must exceed one’s grasp, else 
what's a heaven for?” 

At the same time, these little Alices are to be 
commended, since Alice cannot be too well known, and 
every child brought up on them will be the better able, 
later in life, to appreciate the humour of Mr. F. C. 
Gould. E. V. Lucas. 





WHAT A CHILD WANTS.* 
| MEAN what a child wants in the way of literature. 
First, let it be recognised, and let there be no 


nonsense about it, that a child ought not to have lite- 
rature at all. 


Normally, the Arts should be a matter of great 
difficulty to the child. The child should be compelled 
to acquire their elements if it be designed for a liberal 
career. There cannot be anything very healthy in the 
individual child if such an acquirement is not grievously 
against the grain. Itis certain that there is something 
most unhealthy in a state of society where masses of 
children are positively attracted by learning. 

But let that pass. I was saying that, normally, 
the child did not want literature at all. It wants 
stories, or, rather, vivid things to be told it, and those 
things to be received with as little effort as possible. 


*Tue Sap Enp oF Erica's BLAcKAMOOR. H. Claude Kempson 
London: Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

Tory AND His LitTLe Doc Tan; or, THE GREAT DETECTIVE OF 
Farry-Lanp. By Gilbert James. Illustrated by Charles 
Pears. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Tue AnimMAL GAME Book. By Harry Rountree. London : 
George Allen. 3s. 6d. 

Sitver Busses. By Richard Hunter and Edward Shirley. 
Illustrated by Ruth Cobb. London: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 3s. 6d. ' 

CHILDREN OF THE VILLAGE. A Book of Pictures by Maud 
Beddington in the Prose Sketches by J. F. Dent and Co., 
London. 53s. 

Fairy PLays FOR CHILDREN. By Netta Syrett. London : 
John Lane. 2s, 6d. 

Lorps AND Lapies and I’'vE SEEN THE SEA. By A. and S. 
Sharpley. London: Brimley Johnson, 1s. 6d. each, 

Dicky Dipos. By Will Kidd. 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

THREE HunpRED GAMES AND PASTIMES. By E. V. Lucas and 
E. Lucas. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

THe Cuitp’s Book OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Richards. 43s. 6d. 

One Day. By Edith Farmiloe. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Tue CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, tg04. Edited by T. W. H. Crosland. 
Grant Richards. 5s. 

Tue CuiLp's ARABIAN Nicuts. Grant Richards. 4s. 6d. 

Fishy WINKLES. By Jean C. Archer. Grant Richards. Is. 6d. 

Dumpy Proverss. By Honor C, Appleton. Grant Richards. 
1s. 6d. 

Hop o' My THumB AND OTHER Farry TALEs. By Jean Wylie. 
Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 

LirTLE YELLOW WANG Lo. By M. C. Bell. Grant Richards. 
is. 6d, 

TIM AND THE Dusty Man. By Mrs, Ernest Ames. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Wonpver Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Dent and Co. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Dent and Co. 

Tue Crimson Farry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 6s. ; 

For Kinc or Empress. By C. W. Whistler. Nelson and Sons. 
s. 6d. 

Tue KiNG’s Esguires, By G. Manville Fenn. Grant Richards. 
6s. 

In JacositeE Days, By Mrs. Henry Clark. Nelson and Co, 5s. 


By Harry Rountree. 


Itis able of itself, from about three years old to about 
fourteen, to roam at will in a thousand scenes, and to 
turn whatever it chooses into whatever form it 
demands, When we tell achilda story, or acquaint 
it with a fact (as, for instance, that the world 
is round—a thing it usually knows already), the 
imaginative mill, if I may so express it, seizes 
upon the story or the fact and grinds it into good bread 
for the brain of childhood. But let there be no error, 
If we furnish it with nothing more than a piece of wood 
and a bit of string it will make out of that bit of wood 
and that bit of string just as much as it would make out 
of the most detailed histories. We are not feeding the 
child nor training it when we tell it stories, or when 
(if our day be too diseased and busy to tell children 
stories) we give it books to read. 

What, then, are we doing ? We are establishing a 
communion between ourselves, who are mature and as 
perfect as we ever shall be this side of death, and the 
quite embryonic, but, on that very account, innocent 
minds which are given into our charge—the minds 
which, without us, and without our conscious tradition 
of humanity, would go to pieces, corrupt, and perish, 
just as their bodies would die in no time if we did not 
protect and cherish them. 

Well, now, if that is the case, to tell the truth to 
children is the very first thing ; and when one says the 
truth, one means the truth on those occasions when 
the truth is demanded. It has only been for a very 
short period that even a small part of Europe has com- 
mitted the folly of thinking verbal accuracy in all 
matters to be a virtue, and that period is, thank God, 
coming very rapidly to an end. But there are 
occasions when the child is expecting an affirma- 
tion. He has not yet learnt the various vices 
which assault mankind. He does not know that most 
people lie most of the day for the sake of material gain, 
and that even the better kind of his superiors lie to 
make themselves seem grander in the eyes of their 
fellows. Everything affirmed to a little child is dog- 
matic. Nothing toldin the vague, imaginative way in- 
fluences them at all, save to arouse what it is intended 
to arouse, their capacity for dreams. The two cate- 
gories are quite distinct, and to-day, when it is so much 
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the fashion to abolish all distinction between this and 
that, it is very well to remember how separate each 
kind of statement remains in the child’s mind. 

Take, for instance, history. Everyone is interested 
in what human beings have done, either before their 
time or out of their sight, and everyone is quite pre- 
pared to accept any definite affirmation that such and 
such wasa fact. Upon this depends the whole power 
of the modern Press, the whole power of traditional 
teaching, all the continuity of religions, and to a great 
extent the continuity of the State itself. But there 
is this difference between the child and the grown- 
up man: that the grown-up man knows, largely from 
his own unconfessed example, what kind of motives 
corrupt the truth. The little child accepts the affirma- 
tion blindly. For instance, when I was a child | was 
told that the battle of Hastings was fought in 1066; | 
am sorry they did not add that it was fought in the 
autumn, just before the leaves were off the trees. If | 
had been told that I am sure I should have remembered 
it more vividly. Anyhow, the date was given me as 
1066. I believed it, and I believe it still. I was also 
told that Coligny was a good and venerable man, 
done to death senselessly by mere scoundrels. This 
second affirmation I no longer believe. But if I ask 
myself why I do not, and how I came not to believe it, 
I find that I held the dogmatic assertion implicitly for 
year after year until, noticing how many lies were told 
in connection with the one subject of religion, I amused 
myself by reading up the original sources of this 
fable. I was told the first true thing and the 
second false thing probably in good faith, but these 
examples and ten thousand others have led me to be 
sure that history should not be presented to children 
unless it be true history. Later on, it does not matter 
so much. A man of thirty, if he be of liberal educa- 
tion, can read the very newspapers themselves without 
taking too great a hurt. 

I have before me, for instance, three books written 
for children, all of which touch upon history. One 
upon the Civil Wars following the death of Henry I., 
another upon the early sixteenth century, and a third 
upon the close of the seventeenth. Ofcourse they differ 
in value. The pictures of the first are excellent for their 
historical accuracy ; the text of the second is perhaps 
the best ; the third is the least remarkable. But all 
three have this fault, that there is an attempt to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of the past, and that this attempt 
has failed. Now, this failure is not due to ignorance of 
history nor to any passion for moralising. It is due to 
the preconception that the modern time in modern Eng- 
land is a good thing. You must put before the young 
good and not bad things, and therefore you try, 
whether you know it or not, to make your hero, at 
least, talk and think in a modern manner; and 
usually, not only your hero, but all the rest do the 
same. I verily believe that a man who should present 
to children some marvellous story of the past, seen by 
some modern man who had travelled there by 
magic, would present it very much more truly than 
is done by this other method of which I speak. 
For instance, in the story of King Stephen, your 
modern man might say: ‘‘I had a hope that common 
sense spoken by an Englishman would avail somewhat 
with the folk to prevent them slaughtering the Jews.” 
But to make a contemporary man, or rather a contem- 
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‘THE MODERN MIND CONTEMPLATING THE ANTI-SEMITISM OF THE FLEVENTH 
CENTURY” (FROM THE RAYEUX TAPESTRY). 


porary boy, say such a thing is sheer nonsense, It is 
as false historically as would, let us say, be a French 
story of England during the South African war, 
wherein an English boy should be represented ‘ walk- 
ing around,” dressed up like a Lycéen, and talking 
about the rights of man and the sacredness of 
treaties. : 

To leave history : there is something which does 
the child a great deal more good and teaches it a great 
deal more ; and that is teaching it to dothings. I can 
solemnly affirm that I remember every point which I 
was taught in the Boy’s Own book, with the exception 
of the chapter on artificial pyrotechnics, which from 
some natural lack of application I never mastered. 
How to make this and that. out of paper ; how to make 
a kite; how to make (I learnt it in the Boy’s Own 
Paper at the age of eleven) iodide of nitrogen (an 


explosive) ; how to swim—which we were taught 
by heing thrown into the water; how to 
ride—and this is taught by putting one on 
a horse without stirrups. All these things are 
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really consonant to the immature mind. _ It is delight- 
ful that Mr. and Mrs. Lucas’s book has, on that 
account, reached its third edition. I still regret, as I 
regretted some years ago when the book came out, 
that there are no instructions as to the making of the 
paper frog, or of that kind of paper hen, or eagle, 
which, when you pull its tail, flaps its wings. But as 
the book has taught me from 999 to 1,000 new things 
why should I complain? 

There is a third thing about children’s books, 
and that is that if you are going to be frankly 


imaginative, the more imaginative you are the 
better. And if you are going to be straight- 
forward, the more straightforward the better. Thus 


nothing could bz more admirable than the little book 
before me called Zoby and Tan. The pictures have 
exactly that quality which the child demands, and the 
story just that simplicity and pure emancipation from 
reality which the child understands. So with this 
excellent new edition of Hawthorne’s tale. There you 
have one of the many Americans who are great 
stylists, and who are stylists through perfect simplicity. 
That a child always understands. You find just the same 
thing in Mr. Lang’s Crimson Fairy Book. lam not quoting 
Mr. Lang’s own words, but a paraphrase of them, 
when I remember that he called a great deal of modern 
prose, or ‘‘ style,” the writing as no plain man in his 
senses would dream of writing. That a child abomi- 
nates, and happy is the man who can keep up his 
abomination for it, hearty and strong, through the 
whole of life. If Dasent’s tales from the Norse 
are a classic, it is due t» their quality of saying 
just what they should, simply and quite well. I 
believe there is no child into whose hands they 
have fallen whom they have not enthralled. Mr. Lang’s 
series have always worthily kept up that tradition. 
There is only one thing that makes one a little sad as 
one reads these fairy tales, and that is there being 
so little of this kind which is really national in England. 
We seem to have lost grip of our own antiquity, by what 
accident I cannot tell, and we seem to have failed in the 
power which some contemporary nations have of digest- 
ing foreign stories and giving them a national colour. 
Look, for instance, at the way in which Germany appro. 
priated Southern and Celtic stories, and has re-issued 
them so that very many still believe them to be German. 
We have not donethat. It isa great pity, but it is too 
late to remedy it, though perhaps some generations 
hence the whole of English history will be so studied 
and taught as to make us catch up again the full thread 
of our past. By that time, no matter what our accuracy 
may be in detail, we shall be able to produce national 
stories. May it come soon! 
H. Be toc, 
THE BANNER OF ROMANCE. 


THE LONGSHOREMEN. By George Bartram. London: EF. 


Arnold. 6s. 

Tue Haunrep Suir. By Robert Leighton. London: A. Mel- 
rose. 55. 

Tue Guost Suir, By J. C. Hutcheson. London: Ward, Lock. 
3s. Od 

BEGGARS OF THE SEA. By T. Bevan. T.ondon: T. Nelson and 
Sons. 3s. 6d. 


WHEN William Hazlitt was an old man he used to sit before 
the fire in his study, with some yellowed volumes by him, 
regretting that he could not have his youth again, so as 
to read those old books “once more for the first time.” 
One who cared for old books with that touching love de- 


served his heart’s desire, and perhaps, in some leather- 
smelling study among the shades, the ghost of that classic 
fingers the ghosts of folios, or hears Dryden whispered, 
in acid couplets, by him that wrote Caleb Williams. We 
hope so, for William Hazlitt’s sake ; but for ourselves we 
should like our youth again, not so much for the books, 
though they were sweet, as for the life the books talked 
about, the life that went so merrily among the swords, the 
life that in this world is just beyond the skyline. 

We should like to have our youth again for the sake 
vf that sort of life, because when one dwells among the 
palm trees, in a black velvet suit with crimson slashings, 
with a cask of smuggled rum for sustenance, and a purse 
of looted gold for pocket money, one need care so \ittle for 
what the hero thinks. One can escape from, or ignore (if 
only for a little while) that hypocrisy which would inform 
the police. One can be beautiful and romantic, and exces- 
sive. And, though there may be Latin prose to-morrow, 
yet for to-night at least one can have the moonlight, and 
a schooner with a swarthy crew, and a girl like a rose in 
beauty, and maybe a little blood to spill. Since we read 
through these half-dozen romances (since to call them 
“ Books for Boys” is to have failed in life) we have learned 
that though Nietzsche is only nalf the truth, his is the half 
most dear to us. The law is only half of the truth, the 
breaker of laws has half, and our sympathies are with the 
breakers, because they are the poets, and the only wise. 
Besides the other people triumph, we cannot tell why, in 
the last chapter. 

We did not know, until we had real! Mr. Bartram’s 
most excellent romance, how dearly we love those that are 
“agin the Government.” The longshoremen of whom he 
writes are all smugglers, who run tobacco, and brandy, and 
delicate yellow lace from the French ports into Sussex. 
Most of them are ruffians, many of them have done crude 
surgery with their jack-knives. And yet they are so hand- 
some, or so brave, or such splendid hands at managing 
their luggers that one would do perjury for them at the 
assizes rather than see them in the cart, going up Holborn, 
of a Monday, before eight o'clock of the forenoon. One 
cannot read such a yam without repeating the rhyme the 
Irish poet made, as they drove him out to his hanging: 

“It is not with the laws I was, 
It is with the people I was.” 
And Mr. Bartram is with the people, a staunch ally, who 
does not scruple to evade the Revenue. 

His masterly story tells of a Revenue Officer, one Black- 
lock, who comes down to a Sussex fishing-village to break 
up a gang of smugglers, which flourishes under the patron- 
age of the local Mayor. ‘There is much engaging intrigue ; 
much pistolling and sword-play by the moon-blink ; much 
bloodshed and gin spilt, before his intention is accom- 
plished. ‘The excitement and mystery are kept up to the 
very last. Men are murdered in secret cellars, afid after- 
wards cremated in furnaces. Beautiful woman is abducted, 
to be rescued heroically later on. The romance is one of 
the best we have read, and it would rank with the very 
best were the plot defined with greater sharpness at certain 
points. Mr. Bartram writes a stirring, simple style, which 
is brisk and vigorous, like a good pen drawing. He has 
a deal of humour, and he gives us most subtly weighed 
doses of the spices we look for in such a book. He has 
his inn with the trap-door, his man with the muffled fac2, 
his hidden rooms underground. The book is delightful all 
through. We envy the author for the feelings it must have 
given in the writing. 

Mr. Robert Leighton, in his story of The Haunted 
Ship, has contrived at least three chapters of grisly and 
blood-curdling horror. Here, again, one meets with smug- 
glers, though these are rather more self-conscious than those 
of Mr. Bartram. The younger son of a squire, angry at 
having no inheritance, throws in his lot with a gang of free- 
traders who run the tubs on the Devon coast. He leaves 
England for a while, and then, after months of absence, 
a battered brig puts into harbour, manned by starved 
sailors, and his coftin is hoisted out of her cabin, taken 
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ashore, and buried, with solemn service, in the family tomb. 
He is not dead, of course, but lying low, and the trouble 
begins as soon as the epitaph is chiselled on his tablet. The 
brig still lies in the harbour, with her crew gone, and she 
soon wins a reputation of being haunted. Two boys go out 
to her one night, and see a very dreadful ghost, a ghost 
which kidnaps the one, and leaves the other to discover his 
comrade’s fate. Being one of these wonderful boy-geniuses, 
in the face of whom the schemes of men “ gang agley,” not 
“aft” but always, he succeeds in doing this. There is a 
deal of cellar-work, secret entrance, pistol-shooting, and 
secret signalling before he does it, but he does it. He 
exposes the wicked smuggler that pretended to be buried, 
discovers his plots and his cellars, and rings down the cur- 
tain upon an extremely tame climax. We confess to being 
frighjened by the ghostly chapters, to being charmed by 
Mr. Leighton’s delightful style of story-telling, and to being 
satisfied with the romance in all things but its end. The 
end is lame and tame, unworthy of the Devon coast. 

In The Ghost Ship, Mr. J. C. Hutcheson writes of a 
familiar legend. We have all heard of the castaway sailors, 
dying in a ship’s boat in mid-sea, whose presence is re- 
vealed, in dream, to some manly sea captain, who alters his 
course to pick them up. In theory it is very beautiful, but 
there is a proverb among sailors of “ coal is coal, and over- 
due’s the deuce,” which prevents its practice on blue water. 
The tale is spun out, and spun out, till it passes its three 
hundredth page, but we cannot find that it has any marrow 
of interest or any beauty of construction. Much of the 
recitative is of a badness that exasperates, and the practical 
seamanship is little better. We have never heard of bunt- 
lines and clewlines on fore and aft sails, and we dislike Mr. 
Hutcheson’s conception of the merchant skipper. 

Mr. Bevan’s romance is of a much better quality, 
written in the tradition of G. A. Henty, with some genuine 
history as a setting for some more or less vivid adventure. 
His setting is of the time of Alva, a story of the Dutch 
struggle with Spain. The adventure is brisk and stirring, 
and the tale of the siege of Haarlem is well told, if a trifle 
inconclusive. 


J. MASEFIELD. 





THRILLS AND TREMORS. 


Since we read Mr. G. Sidney Paternoster’s The 
Motor Pirate (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) we have regarded 
motor-cars with greater tolerance. It has pleased us to 
think that things so hideous and offensive should have 
about them something of romance, more especially of 
criminal romance. We should like motor-cars to become 
more romantic and more criminal, because in the one 
case they would become less nauseous, and in the other 


they would be suppressed. We hope, therefore, that this 


ingenious, thrilling tale will stimulate some genius to 
the building of a pirate car such as Mr. Paternoster has 
described. It would be a fine thing were things of that 
sort to keep the highways. 

At the basis of this admirable story lies the strong 
rock of equity, or abstract justice. It is magnificent that 
motor-drivers should be “held up” on the roads by their 
own kind and robbed of every penny they have about 
them. It is a possibility, and a glorious possibility. It 
would be delightful were Hounslow and Bagshot Heath 
to have again their MacShanes and Sixteen-String Jacks to 
lay toll upon the tourist. One cannot readily put into 
words the adorable vistas that this book opens to the 
imagination. 

It tells the story of an ingenious gentleman who has 
invented a car propelled by liquid gas. The car can run a 
hundred miles in an hour, and its maker utilises its ad- 
vantages for a little pleasurable buccaneering on the roads. 
He appears suddenly in the West of England, robs a car 
in Salisbury in the same evening, and holds up the hero, 
near London, before midnight. In a little while he suc- 
ceeds in terrorising the whole country. His robberies 


and murders and mysterious escapes set the police by the 
ears. Most of the book is taken up with the account of 
a young man, a victim of the pirate, and an Inspector from 
Scotland Yard, who ride nightly in quest of the enemy 
on a swift Daimler car. They exchange shots with him 
and at last discover his identity. They fail to effect his 
capture, though they chase him from Hertfordshire to the 
Land’s End, finally watching him vanish over a cliff into 
the sea. The book is well written. 

Mr. E. H. Cooper’s Sent to the Rescue (Ward, Lock, 
3s. 6d.) is an excellent book for boys of from eight to 
twelve years of age. It is written carefully and simply, 
with a due allowance of blood and terror. It tells of a 
family who charter a steam yacht for the winter holidays, 
and take her, vid Funchal and the Madeiras, to the coast 
of Cayenne. For some reason the yacht is armed with quick- 
firing guns and two Hotchkiss three-pounders. She has 
a crew of reservists. So that, when they come across a 
British gunboat severely crippled by a slaver, they are 
able to go in chase of the offender and fill her full of 
shells. The battle is prettily done, but when the yacht 
captures the slave ship the owner finds his troubles are 
only beginning. Sorely wounded on board of her is an 
Englishman, who talks wildly of his children now left 
unprotected in the far western districts of Brazil. The 
yachtsman forthwith starts up the Amazon in canoes and 
succeeds in rescuing the two children from a most un- 
pleasant situation. There is some fighting as he carries 
them away, but he is able to kill most of his pursuers and 
distance all the rest. . The tale ends happily with the 
return of the yacht to England. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock also send us a shilling reprint 
of Tom Hughes’s 70m Brown's Schooldays, the best 
school-book ever written. The book needs no further 
praise from us, and need not, therefore, detain us, but we 
are glad to have the stirring story in a cheap and pretty 
edition. 

Anthony Everton, by J. S. Fletcher (W. and R. 
Chambers, 2s.), is a rousing story of adventure of the 
time of Charles I. A young man riding out to win his 
fortune happens to discover a plot against Earl Stafford. 
In his effort to lay hands upon the traitors he meets with 
a liberal measure of hard knocks. Eventually youth 
triumphs (youth is ever fortunate), and the lad is knighted 
for his pains. It is an exciting piece of fiction. 





MRS. ALLINGHAM’S PICTURES. 

Happy ENGLAND. As painted by Helen Allingham, R.W.S. 
With Memoir and Descriptions by Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 20s. net. 

Ir will be a matter of congratulation to the admirers of 
Mrs. Allingham’s work that a comparatively recently dis- 
covered process of colour-printing enables them to possess 
in a volume handy and not too expensive a considerable 
collection of reproductions of some of her most charming 
pictures. We have seldom turned over the pages of a book 
with more pleasure. The scenes that appeal to the artist 
are so delightful, her handling of them is so graceful, and 
the process by which they are reproduced is, if not perfect, 
at any rate so far satisfactory that the eighty charming 
drawings here presented are a continuous source of gratifi- 
cation. 

Ruskin lectured about Mrs. Allingham at Oxford. 
Mr. Huish quotes him as saying that, “though living by 
academic art, denied or resisted, at last bursting out like 
one of the sweet Surrey fountains, all dazzling and pure, 
you have the radiance and innocence of reinstated infant 
divinity showered again among the flowers of English 
meadows of Mrs. Allingham.” And before this he had 
written of the beautiful drawing “ Young Customers,” which 
is one of the most charrhing of the reproductions in this 
volume: 

“The drawing, with whatever temporary purpose exe- 

cuted, is for ever lovely—a thing which I believe Gains- 
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borough would have given one of his own pictures for, old- 
fashioned as red-tipped daisies are, and more precious than 
rubies.” 

Again, when Mrs. Allingham had taken for a time to 
executing for her friends what Mr. Huish calls “ effigies of 
their own little ones,” Ruskin wrote: 

“T am indeed sorrowfully compelled to express my regret 
that she should have spent unavailing pains in finishing 
single heads, which are at the best uninteresting minia- 
tures, instead of fulfilling her true gift, and doing what the 
Lord made her for in representing the gesture, character, 
and humour of charming children in country landscapes.” 
Mrs. Allingham’s career has been uniformly successful 

from the very first. She began with black-and-white work, 
was the only lady artist employed in the early days of the 
Graphic, and was one of the famous band who worked for 
the Cornhill. ‘The illustrations of Thomas Hardy’s Far 
From the Madding Crowd, which was published serially 
in that magazine, were hers. At the age of twenty-six she 
was elected a member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, her sponser being Mr. Alfred Hunt. 

“The result fully proved the soundness of his choice, 
for the candidate not only secured the rare distinction of 
being elected in the first time of asking, but the still rarer 
one of securing her place in that body, so notable for its 
diversity of opinion when candidates are in question, with 
hardly a dissentient voice.” 

Her early married life was spent in Chelsea, where she 
was surrounded by the best society of men and women that 
could be found at that time in London. Later on she re- 
moved to the Surrey village of Witley, round which most of 
her life’s work has been done, and where she was a near 
neighbour of Tennyson. She now lives in Hampstead, but 
paints chiefly in that beautiful corner of Kent which lies 
round the old market town of Westerham. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


Tne Mystics, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS OF INDIA. 
bell Oman. Illustrated. London: 
1903. 14s. 

REMBRANDT: His Lire, nis Work, HIS TIME. 
Michel. Translated by Florence Simmonds. A new edi- 
tion. Illustrated. 1903, London: Heinemann. 21s. net, 


A VERY curious book, one that the collector of “ curiosa” 
should put on his shelves, is Mr. J. C, Campbell Oman’'s 
volume on The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. 
Mr. Oman states in his preface that he has taken “ no in- 
considerable time and trouble in collecting the particulars” 
of Indian ascetic life, and we can well believe him, for 
he has not only explored the past history of many mystical 
sects, as contained in Hindu literature, but he has sketched 
in clear outline the successive phases of Modern Hinduism 
in relation to the development of Asceticism, and has re- 
counted his own personal experiences with typical wander- 
ing mystics who roam in great numbers throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Mr. Campbell Oman has 
succeeded in a rather remarkable degree in conjoining in 
his study the cool judgment of a European scientific 
inquirer with the sympathetic penetration of an admirer of 
the Hindu spiritual attitude to life. In his extremely in- 
teresting volume we feel ourselves, as it were, entering into 
a half-way house where the East and West are brought into 
touch and mutual comprehension. Mr. Oman’s style, 
which, though clear, is slightly dry, suggests to us, what 
indeed his pregnant last chapter on racial ideals enforces, 
that he has rather held in his sympathies with Hindu life 
of set purpose, and that he may later on interpret to us even 
more penetratingly and intimately other phases in the 
emotional life of the Hindu peoples. Mr. Bain’s astonish- 
ing example in this direction in his recent The Digit of 
the Moon and its companion volume, should encourage Mr. 
Oman to plunge even deeper into the stream of the 
national consciousness than he has yet taken us. But in 
any case, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India isa 
volume which no psychologist can afford to be without. 
The cheapest art book, and perhaps intrinsically the 
most valuable as literature, that we have this season 
is undoubtedly Mr. Heinemann’s reprint of Michel’s 
Rembrandt: His Life, his Work, and his Time. Nearly 


By John Camp- 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


By Emile 


five hundred pages of text and three hundred and twenty- 
six illustrations are comprised in the new guinea edition. 
The text, well translated, is of course the standard French 
classic on the subject, and there is nothing by English 
writers on Rembrandt to approach it in learning, in breadth 
of survey, or as an exhaustive study of Rembrandt and his 
time. We can conceive no better gift could be offered to 
the young artist than a copy of this edition. Short of 
purchasing Lippmann’s collection of facsimile drawings, at 
ten times the money, the young student could not do better 
than acquire the volume before us. For, unfortunately for 
English art, Rembrandt, certainly the most fecund artist 
ot deep creativeness the world has known, has never been 
attentively studied in England in the sense that the great 
Italian artists have been studied. The mediocre idealism 
and feeble prettiness of the work of the majority of English 
painters for the last hundred years can be traced direct to 
that love of that conventional beauty which is absolutely 
opposed to the force, truth, and spiritual insight of the 
great Dutch realist and visionary. Rembrandt is, in short, 
the best antidote we have to the pseudo-pretty official Eng- 
lish art of to-day and yesterday, and so far as the study of 
any great master can check the development of meretricious 
and shallow ideals in painting, we are convinced that the 
enforced study of Rembrandt would be attended by the 
happiest results. 





CHILDREN’S POETRY. 

Tue OricinaL Poems by A. and J. Taylor and Adelaide 
O'Keefte. Edited by E. V. Lucas. London: Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton. 6s. 

Tus pretty book is a reprint of the “ original poems” by 

Ann and Jane Taylor and Adelaide O’Keeffe, which were 

first published in 1804. The Taylors were of a literary 

family, for father, mother, and brothers each wrote a very 
reputable total of reputable story-books, and the sisters, 
from living in bookish society, “ commenced author” while 
they were still children. They contributed verses for the 
young, often of striking excellence, to the Minor’s Pocket 

Book, a miscellany edited and published by Quakers. 

They were asked by these gentlemen to send “ some speci- 

mens of easy poetry for young children,” “in the way of 

moral songs,” for publication in book form, and they replied 
with the manuscripts of the charming verses here reprinted. 

The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has 
been praised by such great judges that any praise from our- 
selves would be superfluous. No other writers of children’s 
poetry have written of childish incident with all the child’s 
simplicity. They sometimes introduce such bogeys as 
man-traps or broken limbs, but always as one introduces 

“ powder” behind the suave allurement of the currant jelly. 

It is for the child’s good—a truth too pctent to be ques- 

tioned. When one has learnt that by trespassing one runs 

peril of a man-trap, one is on the pathway to the palace of 
wisdom or, at least, to the portals of propriety. Of the 
poems we like best that beginning “Dance, little baby,” 

because we are of those who hold that a lyric should be “a 

cry,” a personal exclamation, not a general explanation. 

“Dance, little baby, dance up high: 
Never mind, baby, mother is by; 
Crow and caper, caper and crow, 
There, little baby, there you go; 
Up to the ceiling, down to the ground, 
Backwards and forwards, round and round: 
Then dance, little baby, and mother shall sing, 
While the gay, merry coral goes ding, ding, 
a ding, ding.” 

Most excellent verses, worthy of William Blake. 

The book is excellently turned out, with many charm- 
ing pictures by F. D. Bedford. 





HORTUS VITZ. 
Hortus Vit#: Essays on the Gardening of Life. By Vernon 
Lee. London: John Lane. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Tuts volume of essays gives us the work of Vernon Lee 
in her most eager and abundant mood. Her thoughts are 
genial, but rather facile than ingenious when she writes 
in this temper, and it is difficult to a ‘sympathetic 
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reader not to read with some degree of breathlessness ; 
or, if he fancies himself a hearer rather than a reader, 
he fancies also that an almost importunately urgent face 
looks into his for replies. This lack of composure is 
rather a characteristic than a fault, and hardly lessens 
our pleasure in cordial pages that convey so much sin- 
cerity of heart, so much warmth, so much courage and 
love of life as meet us here. Another woman has written, 
with the restraint and condensation which a true poet 
recognises as concomitant, by a fine paradox, with the higher 
emotion of poetry: 
‘**Tt is so common to be dead, 
So rare to be alive. 
Of millions death has banished, 
Be royal, and survive!” 

Vernon Lee has much of the royalty of spirit com- 
mended by Winifred Lucas in these significant lines; she 
is not of the majority. She has chosen her own kind of 
optimism, the kind that is not vulgar or ready-made, or 
reached without cost. As to that price, moreover, we have 
to hear no boast, whereas many a householder in the 
city of cheerfulness is apt to make us too many confidences 
as to what he has paid, in wrongs and sorrows, for his 
house and furniture. And this character of full life, con- 
sciously estimated, is the best quality of these precipitate 
essays, unless their affectionateness be better. In this 
latter respect, the introduction is as pleasant reading as 
anything in the volume. It takes the form of a dedica- 
tion to the friend of a dead friend, both Frenchwomen, 
and the portrait of her who is gone is beautiful and 
tender. She had said, “We must be prepared to begin 
life many times afresh,” and Vernon Lee adds : 

“* The essential goodness and fruitfulness of life, its worthi- 
ness to be lived over and over again, had come home to 
me more and more with the knowledge and the love of her 
who had made my own life so far happier and more sig- 
nificant. So that my endeavour to enumerate some of the 
unnoticed gifts and deepest consolations of life has come 
to be connected in my mind with this creature who con- 
soled so many and gave herself, with such absolute gift of 
loving-kindness or gratitude, to all peopte and all things 
that deserved it.” 

Yet even in this graceful chapter Vernon Lee shows 
the weakness of “dash.” It is with reluctance that we 
charge her with dash, but what word of more dignity will 
fit such a hit-or-miss passage as this ?— 

“Her reckless giving away of interest and of loving 
kindness enabled her, not merely to feed the multitude, but 
to carry home miraculous basketfuls, and more, methinks, 
than twelve.” 

This sentence is made conspicuous by finishing a clause and 
closing a paragraph. Did Vernon Lee mean anything at 
all when she dashed it doyn? If she had any meaning, was 
it this—that Madame had more power than Christ to 
scatter, from the first hand to the second, and from the 
day to the morrow, the fragments of benefactions, or that 
she had more will to exceed the capacity of the receiver by 
giving in another measure than that of narrow necessity ? 
And is it the “ methinks” that has run away with this 
rather lax pen, as “ fain” does elsewhere, and other little 
“ old-world” words that came too easily to the tip of cer- 
tain pens some years ago, and are now twice out of date? 
Vernon Lee does herself injustice by this kind of sham 
style, for she has a genuine, fresh, and original spirit. 
Furthermore, a greater quietness and consideration of dic- 
tion would preserve her from writing such grammar as 
this: “ which would result, on the whole, in all of us being 
young in feeling.” 

Vernon Lee’s gardens are, as the reader will guess, 
principally figurative, but it is possible that a reader may 
prefer the material gardens to which she does not devote 
much description, but which she presents delightfully, as 
“an impression of sunset freshness and sweetness among 
ripening corn and delicate leaves”; for her landscape is 
always exquisite, the landscape of one who knows and 
loves Italy and France with that most alert love, a love 
from England. It is enough to say “towered towns,” 
“herb-scented hills,” “ isolated farms,” “a_ stately old 





French mill, built, towered, and gabled of fine grey stone.” 
We need no more; we know we are dealing with an author 
who has perceiving eyes and a sense of the inalienable 
beauty of places, a sense of the cypress, and of the Ionic 
capital or fragment of moulding in the poor, rough, charm- 
ing street of a modern town. 


MINOR ART BOOKS. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” 
Williamson, L.D. London: 
net. 

Romney, by George Paston, and Durer, by Miss L. J. Allen. 
“ Little Books on Art.” Edited by Cyril Davenport. 2s. 64. 
each net. The Lirrire Gatitery or Hoppner and the 
LITTLE GALLERY OF ROMNEY. as. each net. London: 
Metnuen and Co. 

CONSTABLE. By Lord Windsor. 
lishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

VAN Dyck. By Lionel Cust. 
2 Vols. 5s. net. 


* Great 
Edited by G. C. 
George Beil and Sons. 5s. 


London: Walter Scott Pub- 


London: The Artists’ Library. 
London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
THe volume on Michael Angelo, which Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower contributes to the “Great Masters” 
series should serve its purpose as a summary of the more 
ample biographies that have dealt with this great master. 
After Symonds’s “ Life,” the more recent work of Mr. 
Holroyd, and the giant labours of foreign critics in the 
same field, there is, of course, practically nothing to add 
to the careful student’s knowledge; but a note of real 
interest is here supplied by a very characteristic letter 
from Mr. G. F. Watts, which serves the book for a pre- 
face. Mr. Watts declares himself as “a minority of one” 
in considering that the Sistine frescoes prove Michael 
Angelo to have been greater as a painter than as a sculp- 
tor, and supports his contention by pointing out the ill- 
proportioned hands and feet of the famous statue of David. 
Lord Sutherland Gower retaliates, as it were, by drawing 
attention to the subject’s deficiencies as a colour'st. In 
other respects the construction of this book leaves little to 
be desired on the score of lucidity. Michael Angelo is 
treated (1) as sculptor, (2) as painter, and then as architect, 
draughtsman, and poet; the conclusion arrived at being 
that his supremacy is largely due to his unrivalled drawing. 
Achapter on contemporary portraits of the artist may be 
read with profit, even by those acquainted with the literature 
of the subject, and there is also a satisfying ca/alogue raisonné 
of the British Museum drawings at the end. Excellent, 
too, is the consecutive account of Michael Angelo’s trials 
in connection with the tomb of Julius II., contained in the 
early part of the book. This “ Tragedy of the Sepulchre,” 
as Condivi called it, extended over so many years, and was 
so frequently interrupted, that unless it is treated in a 
summary fashion and then dismissed the thread of the 
narrative is apt to be lost. 

Two volumes in Messrs. Methuen’s new series of 
“ Little Books on Art” deal with George Romney and Al- 
brecht Durer, and are written by George Paston and Miss 
L. Jessie Allen. The Romney is a chatty and more or less 
sympathetic account of the artist’s life rather than a cri- 
tical estimate of his pictures; his own character and those 
of his associates, including the sentimental biographer, 
Hayley, and the “ divine” Lady Hamilton, are fully dis- 
cussed. Miss Allen’s Albrecht Durer opens with a brief 
sketch of the imperial city of Niirnberg, under the bene- 
volent sway of Kaiser Maximilian, and proceeds to deal 
with the artist’s domestic affairs and with the friends and 
patrons by whom he was surrounded. The greater part 
of this little book is devoted to the woodcuts and engrav- 
ings, and most of the reproductions are drawn from these. 
It is, of course, difficult to create an “ atmosphere” about 
a celebrity of so early a period, but the authoress has evi- 
dently studied contemporary documents to some purpose, 
and her record is distinguished by no small charm of in- 
sight. Both in this and the Romney the illustrations are 
ample and admirable. From the same publishers come 


two dainty booklets in their “Little Gallery” series, 
Hoppner and Romney being the artists represented. Each 
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volume contains a chronology of the subject’s career and 
about twenty plates in collotype, after the best-known pic- 
tures of each. They should be found valuable aids to 
memory by all who are interested in these masters’ works. 
Lord Windsor’s /oin Constable sheds fresh light into 
some hitherto unexplored passages of the artist’s private 
life, and, if a little overburdened with extracts and wanting 
in literary construction, is, on the whole, an accurate and 
commendable production. The author’s principal source 
of information has been Leslie’s memoirs, and he has also 
had the use of sundry letters which Constable’s chief bio- 
grapher did not include. We are given a full account of 
the long and difficult courtship with Maria Bicknell, whe 
ultimately became the painter’s wife, and there are many 
interesting details concerning the sensation which Con- 
stable’s pictures aroused in Paris and Lille, together with 
examples of the hostile criticism they provoked at the same 
time. Instructive, too, is the account of his relations with 
the Royal Academy, at whose hands he experienced con- 
siderable ungraciousness as well as recognition. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence termed his art “ ferocious,” and more than one 
pig-headed colieague denounced him for his departure from 
the grand, ultra-conventional style of landscape. The 
volume is fully and excellently illustrated. 

Into the two-volume essay on Van Dyck, which Mr. 
Lionel Cust contributes to the Artists’ Library there has 
been compressed a very complete summary of the life and 
work of a painter who, despite the fact that he only spent 
some seven years in this country, has come to be regarded 
as English of the English. Mr. Cust traces the artist’s 
descent from his Antwerp stock, discusses his relations with 
Rubens—which, he concludes, were those of man and as- 
sistant, vot of master and pupil—and compares his religious 
works with those of the older master; carries us, somewhat 
breathlessly, through the movements from Antwerp to Italy 
and back to Antwerp, thence to Charles’s Court ; shows the 
feminine weakness of his character, coupled with an over- 
weening ambition; and finally indicates his value as a 
maker of history. It is with regard to the last point that 
Van Dyck makes his most extensive appeal, for his por- 
traits of cavalier men and women previous to the Civil War 
are so instinct with the spirit of the time that they cannot 
but be regarded as more valuable, from the psychologic 
standpoint, than many written documents. The estimate 
here of Van Dyck’s place in art appears, on the whole, to 
be just. Certainly his supremacy as a portrait painter is 
assured ; and, if we cannot quite follow Mr. Cust in his 
reasonings concerning the religious paintings, contrasted 
with those of Rubens—wherein he seeks to prove the more 
poignant sentiment of Van Dyck—there is nothing in the 
general tenor of this little biography with which one would 
wish to find fault. 





SOME AUTUMN REPRINTS. 


Or the reprints before us, some are too familiar to 
need any lengthy notice, but there are one or two 
in the pile which are welcome, having been difficult to get 
for several years. The most welcome of them, perhaps, is 
Under the Hill, by Aubrey Beardsley (John Lane, 7s. 6d.), 
a reprint of a strange prose story, illustrated by the author, 
and a few poems, and analects from table-talk, some taken 
from the pages of the Savoy, and others jotted down by 
friends. Aubrey Beardsley has been dead for five years 
and folk have found other heads, since his went into the 
dust, for the green laurels of their adulation. The Satanic 
1. ockery of his art, so often malicious criticism of his own 
strange personality, has ceased to attract as it attracted in 
the Yellow Book. This beautiful slim volume ought to bring 
him again into notice, because the readers of the Savoy 
were never numerous, and this strange mysterious story, so 
delicate, so witty, so like the rustling in a ghostly salon, 
is a work of art not less wonderful than the “ Lysistrata,’ 
or “ Salome,” drawings. 

The tale is too frail, in its beautiful incompletion, to 
be re-told in this place. It is unlike anything in English, 
save, perhaps, the tale of Ptolemais in Poe, and a few dark 


passages from the most imaginative of our poets. Beardsley 
seems to have possessed wholly that “dark lantern of the 
spirit” which few can see by but for a few gleaming mo- 
ments in a life-time. The world he lived in was, in a way, 
a ghostly salon, full of beautiful vicious ghosts, men and 
ladies, in laced coats and silks, who were ever humming 
some thin melody of Rameau, and repeating some poignant 
satiric thing from Pope’s Epistles. To be wholly free of that 
rouged, spectral, Satanic rout, one must have in one some- 
thing of the moon, some delight im darkness and the evil 
things, and this story will have always lovers, even if they 
are few in number, who will speak phrases from it, in some 
high turret of the night, when the black cat mews and the 
drugs mutter in the alembic. 

The poems are witty, delicate things (one is, it may be, 
a little indelicate), and the pictures, with one or two excep- 
tions, are fairly good examples of the young man’s strange 
artistry. They are mostly of his later manner, when 
Death’s livid fingers were snapping at the frail threads of 
his life. The book contains an introduction by Mr. John 
Lane and a late portrait of Beardsley at Mentone. 

Next in importance comes a book we have been ex- 
pecting for some time, though with feelings of distrust. 
An abridged Boswell (Boswell’s Johnson, Isbister, 3s. 6d.) 
was sure to come sooner or later, but we think the 
abridgement a doubtful good, because Boswell’s Life is not 
a book to read through so much as a book to read im. In 
lopping it of its goodly dulness one takes from it much that 
charms, and dulness is the holy perogative of genius, as 
such to be respected. Messrs. Bankes and Higgins have 
made their abridgement with an admirable tact and judg- 
ment. We have noticed no important omission, though we 
could have asked for some annotation, or some slight 
appendix of curt biography, to render the lesser figures 
more intelligible. Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes a 
pleasant introduction, and the book contains other appre- 
ciations from Macaulay, Carlyle, and Sir Leslie Stephen. 

Messrs. Methuen’s book, Selections from the Poems of 
George Darley, edited by Mr. R. A. Streatfeild and pub- 
lished in their eighteenpenny Little Library Series, should 
bring to public notice the work of an obscure poet, whose 
poetry is now like Keats, and now like Carew, but often of 
a strange beauty unlike any poetry we have read. 
“ Nepenthe,” the longest poem, was published some years 
ago, but the lyrics are new to us, and some of them are 
almost perfect Mr. Streatfeild gives a long and most in- 
teresting account of George Darley and his writings. 

We think that Messrs. Newnes should have printed 
their Thin Paper Classic, The Novels of Thomas Peacock 
(3s. 6d.) in two volumes, as the paper is so very thin and 
the print so packed, the single volume is by no means easy 
to read. The novels are good to have in a handy form, 
though we should have welcomed some notice of Peacock’s 
life by way of preface. The book contains a portrait. 

The falling-in of some of Wm. Morris’s copyrights ac- 
counts for Messrs. Longman’s charming reprint of The 
Defence of Guinevere (1s. 6d.), a most prettily printed little 
trim volume. Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. send us their new 
Temple Classic, a translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
by Sebastian Evans, the famous Arthurian scholar, the 
editor and translator of the High History. Dr. Evans adds 
a learned epilogue. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein send 
a pretty copy of Zn Memoriam, with an analysis by Mr. C. 
Mansford ; and Mr. John Lane sends a neat edition of Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter, a pretty pocket volume, to be had in 
cloth binding for eighteenpence. 





Amonc the many charming books for children which 
have reached us from all sides few are more pleasing than 
The Bumble Puppy Book, by Carolyn Wells, with pictures 
by Oliver Herford (Isbister and Co.). It depicts and sings 
such horrible and uncanny creatures as the Golf Lynx, the 
Flying Buttress, and the Fire Dogs. The verses are now 
and again a little stiff, but the illustrations should be a 
lasting pleasure, not only to the child, but to the expositor, 
be she nurse or parent, 
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SOME PICTURE BOOKS. 
A REVIEW BY THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 


THE Bic Book or Nursery RuyMes. Edited by Walter ee. 
Illustrated by Charities Robinson. London: Blackie and 
Son, Limited. 

How Trey Went To ScHooL. By S. Rosamund Praeger. Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son, Limited. 

THe ANIMALS’ ACADEMY. Pictured by Harry Neilson. Lon- 
don: Blackie and Son, Limited. 

AMAZING ADVENTURES. Drawn by Harry B. Neilson and 
written by S. Baring Gould. London: Skeffington and Son. 
5s. 

TuRVEY-Topsy. Rhymes turned and illustrated by W. Gunn- 
Gwennet. London: Skeffington and Son. 3s. 6d. 

New CAUTIONARY RHYMES FOR*CHILDREN. By Mrs. Coxhead. 
London: Grant Richards. as. 6d. 


THis review is the work of Kathleen, Margot, and Nancy, 
aged seven, five, and four respectively. That is to say, the 
critical department has been supplied by them, while a few 
original observations have beem made and the whole 
transcribed by a grown-up. 

The first book that was seized upon, owing to its size 
and sumptuous appearance, was the exhaustive collection 
of nursery rhymes, all collected and collated and edited, 
with a learned introduction, by Mr. Walter Jerrold, and 
illustrated with hundreds of drawings by Mr. Charles Robin- 
son. The three reviewers are experts in nursery rhymes, 
but the introductory information about the first collection 
being published in 1760 by John Newbery, and all the rest 
of it, left them cold. They pounced immediately uvon a 
mistake in the second rhyme: 

“St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair 

For forty days ’twill rain no more.” 
“?Twill rain nae mair,” they shouted with one accord. They 
had learnt that verse in Scotland and were full of scorn for a 
printed book that couldn’t rhyme better than that. The 
pictures are drawn mostly in fine outline. Delightful they 
are to a grown-up, and humorous too. The children saw the 
humour when it was pointed out to them, but untrained little 
eyes demand more guidance. Margot thought some of 
them * rather scribbly,” and Kathleen’s final dictum was, 
“ Well, it’s certainly a beautifully-bound book.” 

How They Went to School is a series of coloured pic- 
tures of the adventures of two tiny children, Hal and Kitty, 
from the time they wave adieu to their mother and the baby 
until the hour when their schoolmistress inquires if they 
have any excuses for being so late. “Aren’t they duvks ?° 
said Kathleen ; and when their absorbingly interesting pro- 
gress had been fully recounted it was unanimously de- 
manded all over again. 

The Animals’ Academy, in which Mr. Harty 
Neilson presents a large and assorted collection of 
four-footed creatures of all sorts imbibing learning from 
Dr. Peter Zoo, a learned but severe elephant in cap and 
gown, was greeted with acclamation. Some of the animals 
the reviewers thought they had seen in another book, an- 
the extracts read from Mr. Clifton Bingham’s illustrative 
verses were all too short for them. But reviewers, it is well 
known, cannot read every word of every book, so this one 
was put aside for the moment and another, also illustrated 
by Mr. Neilson, was taken up. 

This was the Amazing Adventures of Jack and Sambo 
and little San Toy, and the pictures met with acceptance. 
They deal with funny situations in a funny way. The de- 
scriptive letterpress by Mr. Baring Gould produced con- 
tinual demands for explanation, and finally a yawn from one 
of the reviewers. When they heard of the King of the 
Savages : 

‘‘Having recently visited the Congo Free State, he had 

received a course of lessons on slow torture, from the Bel- 
gian officials there, and had returned with his ideas much 


enlarged on the topic of making a human being undergo the 
acutest suffering,” 
they were unanimous in demandiig “ The next one, please.” 
The next one was Turvey-Topsy, in which sundry 
nursery rhymes are treated in this fashion: 
“Ding dong betl, Tommy’s in the well. 
Who pushed him in? _Litttle Pussy Thin. 
Who got him out? Little Pussy Stout,” 


The reviewers, with due regard for the dignity of ancient 
literature, voted this treatment “ silly.” Nor did the accom- 
panying pictures, printed in staring and ill-assorted colours, 
meet with unmixed approval, although one or two of them 
were said to be “ rather funny.” 

The smallest book came last. It was New Cau- 
tionary Rhymes, and was listened to with rapt attention by 
all three critics. As the constant demand of each of them 
is that you shall tell them a story of “ something naughty 
you did when you were little,” it may be imagined that a 
series of poems—they love poems—all about naughty chil- 
dren, each ending up with appropriate condemnation—the 
reviewers are stern moralists—caused the most exquisite de- 
light. The “Fretful Invalid,” “ Passionate Charles,” 
“Riotous Augustus,” “Vanity Rebuked,” “ Untruthful 
Henry,” we went through them one by one and all the resi 
besides. They were listened to with rapt attention, broken 
by an occasional laugh at some felicity of rhyme or expres- 
sion. The pictures also of each childish reprobate were 
gazed at with eager attention, and when Cruel John, upon 
whom retribution comes at the end of the book, was done 
with, all three reviewers, laying aside for a moment the 
solemnity of the critic, clamoured with one accord for “ that 
book for a Christmas present, please.” 


World's Children, by Mortimer Menpes, text by 
Dorothy Menpes (London: Adam and Charles Black, 20s. 
net). Mr. Mortimer Menpes has added another and a very 
attractive volume to the series in which he has shown what 
admirable results can be obtained by careful colour-print- 
ing. His World’s Children contains a hundred delightful 
pictures, which it is a pleasure to look through, and the 
descriptive letterpress by the artist’s clever young daughter 
adds to the attractions of the volume. Here is an extract 
from her appreciation of the cockney child: 


“In the background, acting as a sort of parlour watch- 
dog, one often sees a little girl, dressed in a plaid frock 
and a dirty white apron, her hair done up in from six to 
nine plaits. She has a large badly-dressed baby on her 
knee, a penny novelette balanced somewhere on its head, 
and a lump of toffee in her mouth. Sometimes you catch a 
glimpse of really beautiful faces; for London girls, when 
their features are not sharpened by pain, poverty, and hard 
work, are quite good-looking. Unfortunately, their figures 
are almost invariably stunted, owing to the heavy burdens 
which the poor mites are compelled to drag about from the 
earliest possible ages; but their complexions are fresh, and 
their features sometimes very fine. They are almost little 
women at ten years old, knowing no real childhood. Soon 
after one leaves its mother’s arms there is always baby to 
take care of, to wash and nurse and dress, and Tom’s or 
Bill’s or father’s clothes to clean and brush, for coster 
women are exceedingly proud of their men folk.” 


The pictures, of which the book is full, it would be 
difficult to praise too highly as exquisite notes of colour. 
There are few artists who have a keener sense of colour 
than Mr. Menpes, and the process by which his drawings 


‘are reproduced misses little of their charm. At the same 


time, it is impossible to get away from the feeling that the 
artist has chosen his subjects chiefly because of the oppor- 
tunity they afford for effects of colour, and that the child- 
life which his daughter knows and loves is after all hidden 
from him in the things that make its greatest charm. His 
limitations make much of his work not entirely satisfactory, 
and his selections suffer. Scotland, for instance, is repre- 
sented only by a particularly plain child, a sort of baby “ Wee 
Macgreegor” with a slight squint. There is only one Irish 
child, who is one of the most successful in the whole collec- 
tion. There are no Norwegian children at all, and Nor- 
wegian children are amongst the most beautiful in the world. 
More than half of the pictures are of Eastern children, 
Egyptian, Indian, Cingalese, Kashmiri, Burmese, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Mexican, and here, of course, Mr. Menpes 1s 
quite at home. But we could have done with fewer of these 
exotics if the artist had painted for us more of the home 
children whose beauty is unsurpassed. At the same time 
the book is full of beautiful pictures, and is got up so well 
that it is a pleasure to possess it. 
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J. M. BARRIE. 


The Little White Bird, 
3rd Edition. 6/- 


Hodder & 
A ata Thrums. se | 
miawome 5, Stoughton’s 
nae 

When a Man's Single. | | Christmas List. 


‘ 





IAN MACLAREN. 
Young Barbarians. 
15th Thousand, 6- 


Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, 95th Thousand. 3/6 


The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne, 65th Thousand. 3/6 


Kate Carnegie. 


30th Thousand, 3/6 
Afterwards. 
2oth Thousand, 3/6 





** A worthy example of its author's inexhaustible invention. Sur- 
prise after surprise, tableau after tableau, complication succeeding 
complication—the story unfolds itself with a mesmeric power upon 
the attention. , . . Its ingenuity is marvellous, and its colouring 
brilliant."—Pali Mali Gazette. 


DOCTOR 
XAVIER. 





“* Quite one of the best books of the winter season ; worth buying 
and reading, not merely ordering from the library.”—Academy. 
“Mr. Oxenham has done no work so finished and of such 
unflagging interest.”— Bookman. 
** Mr. Oxeaham has done nothing better than this fine romance.” 
—To-Day. 


BARBE OF 
GRAND BAYOU. 





“ Mr. Hocking’s romance will stir the hearts of old and young. 
His masterly treatment of a great historic period must arouse the 
admiration of the most critical student, and the uncritical reader is 
carried gloriously forward on the wings of a love-tale whose excite- 
ment never flags.”—British Weekly. 


FOLLOW 


| 
| 
| 
THE GLEAM 
s | 
“It is not, however, in virtue of its humour that the book com- 
UP SIDE mands its highest praise, but by reason of the skilful suggestiveness 
of touch, the impress of living fact, and the careful finish which 
characterise it throughout.”— Daily Telegraph. 

STREETS. | “Mr. Pett Ridge’s stories display close observation and whimsical 

| humour, and they are extremely readable.”--Morning Post. 








‘* A charming tale ot present-day life."—Daily Mail. 

* Another fine story from the pen of Mrs. Meade. Peggy is a 
delightful creature, in the full height of a dazzling girlhood, and the 
love-story in which she plays so lively a part is well and daintily 
told.”"— Yorkshire Post. 


THAT BRILLIANT | 
PECGY. 


'S “The story is so well constructed and brightly written, the 
CYNTHIA Ss characters are so cleverly drawn, and the whole book i, conceived in 


| such a healthy spirit, that there is not a dull moment on its pages.” 
IDEAL. — Birmingham Gazette. 








‘*Miss Le Feuvre has written many stories which have had a 
good reception from the reading public. Some of these we have 
read, and we frankly say that this story is one of the best she has 
written. She writes with greater case, with a firmer grasp of 
character and circumstance, and with a loftier motive than before.” 

— Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE MAKING 
OF A WOMAN. 








** A charming book of child-lite, treshly observed and sympatheti- 
cally drawn with a neatness of art that should appeal to adult 
readers as strongly as its subject does to the young. The book has 
an excellent equipment of pictures.” —Scotsman. 

“Since ‘Helen's Babies’ came across the Atlantic we have not 
received from Cousin Jonathan a book about children so amusing 
and so delightful as ‘ Emmy Lou ’”—Star. 


EMMY LOU: 
Her Heart and Book. 








TOBY AND HIS 
LITTLE DOG TAN; 
or, the Creat Detective of 


r ““ A pretty, fanciful tale, with pictures of a rare power in suggest- 
ing the quaint, queer, and the impish.” —Scotsman, P 
“Clever and fantastic both for its illustrations and its letter- 


Fairyland. press.” — Westminster Gazette. 

Mrs. WICGS OF There is no better time than Christmas to introduce 
our en “Mrs. Ss the bage a . 

THE CABBAGE ey will be only too dkigntea to have the good 


fortune of maiene the acquaintance of this cheery and 
amusing person in the pages of Alice Hegan Rice's 
charming books—“ Mrs. > Wie the Cab e Patch, 
illustrated, price 5s., and ‘Lovey ny fe ustrated, 
price 5s., of which over 540,000 copies ve now been 
issued in England and America. 


PATCH. 


LOVEY MARY. 
RALPH CONNOR. 


The Sky Pilot, 12th Edition. An Illustrated Christmas List containing many 


35th Thousand, 6/- 

Black Rock. gth Edition. of the best Gift-Books of the Season will be sent 
19th Thousand. G/- | Post-free on application to 

The ManFrom Glengarry, | 


4th Edition. 23rd Thousand. 


~ HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Glengarry Days. 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2nd Edition. 20th Thousand. 


6/- 


By Max Pemberton. 
THIRD EDITION. Illustrated. 
6/- 





| By John Oxenham. 





| 
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THIRD EpitTion. With Frontis- 
piece. 6/- 


By Joseph Hocking. 
SECOND EDITION. Illustrated. 


3/6 


By W. Pett Ridge. 


SECOND EDITION, Illustrated. 
5/- 


By L. T. Meade. 


SECOND EpiTion. With Frontis- 


piece. 6/- 
By Adeline Sergeant. 
SeconpD EpitTion. With Fron- 


tispiece. 6- 





By Amy Le Feuvre. 
Author of *‘ Probable Sons,” &c. 
6/- 





By George Madden 
Martin. 
SECOND EDITION. 50 Illustra- 
tions, 5/- 
By Gilbert James 
and Illustrated in Colours by - 


Chas. Pears, 
the Punch Artist. 6/- 





By Alice Hegan Rice. 
Illustrated. 5/- 





Illustrated, 5/- 





ELLEN THORNEY- 
CROFT FOWLER. 


Fuel of Fire, 
25th Thousand. 6/- 
Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby, 
55th Thousand. 3/6 


Sirius. Second Edition. 6/- 


Love’s Argument and 
other Poems, 6/- 
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BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
Tue Sunser Rock. By May Baldwin. London: W. and R. 
Chambeis. 53. 
THe DavuGurers or A Genius. By Mrs. De Horne Vaizey. 
London: W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

Boys are always popular creatures. Whether they are 
prigs or ignoramuses, whether they lord it over guinea- 
pigs or write juvenile verses, there is a masterfulness about 
their little activities that makes them attractive. They 
have the charm of children and something of the power 
of men. A woman, on the other hand, is far removed from 
a child, and this is why a girl is such a transitional creature, 
such a strange, unexpressed compound of large emotions 
aud small incompetencies. But the largeness is hidden ; 
the smallness is on the surface, and the girl, in fiction or 
in real life, is less interesting than the boy. She has to 
live through this period, however, and all that can be 
done is to leave her alone and make her as healthy as 
possible. It is cruel to laugh at her, but it is fatal to exalt 
her ; and therefore we think that those who really care for 
their daughters will not encourage them to read many 
“books for girls.” Let her forget that there be such 
things as girls; let her read the great hervic stories of the 
world ; for it is far more important for her, in the school- 
room and drawing-room prison, to dream of a large world 
and mighty doings than it is for a boy who knows that he 
can go far afield and find his own adventures. 

The books before us have certain merits, though they 
belong to the mawkish class we have condemned. 7'he Sun- 
set Rock tells of a K.C.’s daughter who is so rude to her 
drawing master at the High School of the “fashionable 
suburb, Blankhem,” that the head mistress refuses to have 
her back till an apology is made. She has a weak mother 
and an admiring but legal-minded father, who sends her 
tu an eccentric Cousin Patience, away down in Cornwall. 
Here at first she gives herself the airs of the famous 
suburb, and likes to be called Miss, till a despised washer- 
woman’s daughter turning out to be a real lady—Lady 
Leslie Stuart—she learns some lesson which her parents 
see written in her face, and which is finally proved some 
years later, by her marrying a clergyman. ‘The merits of 
the book, not, perhaps, apparent in the plot, lie in the 
description of the Cornish village and the country people. 
The illustrations, by Harold Copping, are pretty. 

The Daughters of a Genius has a picture on the cover 
of four very similar girls walking with one man past what 
is apparently the British Museum. In the story, when the 
genius dies (he had written not very popular songs) his 
four very similar daughters come to London to live with 
their brother, and try the different professions. ‘The girls 
have not the worthiest ambitions ; but they are plucky and 
rather charming, and the writer makes us really at home in 
the little flat near the Tottenham Court-road. ‘The inter- 
view with the professional singer is capitally told. 





Popular Natural History of the Lower Animals (In- 
vertebrate), by Henry Scherren, F.Z.S. (London: The Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.). Books of this kind are 
apt to be either packed with scientific terms, which 
children resent, since they suggest most abhorrent asso- 
ciations, or else to consist of a number of disconnected 
anecdotes which may amuse, but are not likely to give the 
reader either knowledge or the desire for it. Mr. Scherren 
has kept fairly clear of both these faults, though he inclines 
a little to the first of them, and most children will need a 
little compulsion and help if they are to be induced to read 
his book or enabled to understand it. But probably his 
intention is that it shall be a school book rather than a 
Chistmas present, and as a school book, in the hands of a 
teacher who knows something about natural history, it ought 
to be useful. It is very cleverly written, and enlivened with 
many details about the habits of different animals which 
should interest any child with a natural taste for the sub- 
ject, and many of the invertebrates, such as sea anemo- 
nes, crabs, and jelly-fish, are apt to interest children more 
even than cats and dogs and birds, by reason of the singu- 
larity of their appearance and habits. They have also, of 
course, a peculiar scientific interest of their own. The book 
is illustrated with many useful wood-cuts. 
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KEEP this List by you. It will 


come in useful when you are 
buying hooks for Xmas Presents. 


S. R. Crockett’s 


NEW VOLUME 


THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the 
Author, and with Illustrations by GorDoNn 
BROWNE. 


‘*A perfect gem of a story.”—Daily Express. 


POPULAR 6): FICTION. 
DENIS DENT. By E. W. Hornunc. 
OVER THE BORDER. By Roserr 

BARR. ° 
=e KEMPTON WACE LETTERS. 

y ???. 

OVER THE BARRIERS. By “Auten.” 
THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. By 


Jack Lonpvon. 


THE BEST CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC, By 
“The Snow Basy” and her mother (Mrs. 
PEARY). 6S. Illustrated with Photographs. 


BUNDY ON THE SEA. By Haro.ip 
BecBig. Author of ‘ Bundy on the Green- 
wood.” 5s. Illustrated by GoRDON BROWNE. 


THE BUMBLEPUPPY BOOK. By 


— WELLS and OLIveR HERFORD. 
s. 


ISBISTER’S STANDARD 
ABRIDGMENTS. 


No. 1. JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 
Introduction by the late Rev. HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES, and an appreciation of the Journal 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


No.l. GEORGE FOX’S JOURNAL. 
Introduction by W. RoBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. Various appreciations, list of 
chronological dates, &c. 


No. lll. BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, In- 
troduction by G. K. CHESTERTON, various 
appreciations, and a list of Chronological 
Dates relating to Johnson, 


Each volume cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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